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MoRRIS AND His Cousin.’ Page-578. 





¥ ‘ greeted him with a smile, however ill-orhow- 
MONEY-MAKED; ever troubled. she was, for she believed: that 
| he was-a fountain of goodness.and truth,’ No 
| doubt she considered him a great deal better 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. i than he really was.» He was always bringing 
her. little presents; and he:would have brought 
big ones if he had not: been prohibited: from 
CHAPTER VII. j doing so. He often worked for: her. with ‘his 
THE DEACON’S DAUGHTER. . own hands, and had already planted her little 
; ‘ flower-garden. He was‘as devoted:as’a:lover, 
ORRIS as soon as he entered the room | though there was no sentiment whatever in his 
saw that his invalid cousin had been | mind in regard to her, except admiration of her 
crying, in spite of the smile with which she | character and pity for her condition. He was 
greeted him, and which she seemed to have | seventeen, and as fond of the society of young 
conjured up for the occasion. She always | ladies as young men begin to be at this age. 


OR, 


THE VICTORY OF THE BASILISK. 
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Morris ‘* played -the agreeable” to Nellie 
Patterdale, Maud Rodman, and Grace Mon- 
tague; and there was another young lady in 
the city for whom he had an especial.admira- 
tion. But all these he regarded in a very dif- 
ferent sense from that in which he viewed his 
invalid cousin. He was in no danger of ‘‘ fall- 
ing in love” with her, in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term. He thought she was an 
angel, but a very unfortunate one, and that 
her lot was cast in poverty, with nothing 
bright in the future; though he was very 
much mistaken, for he had not yet learned, 
except in the very general way in which the 
doctrine is taught in the pulpit and the Sun- 
day school, that goodness is its own all-suffi- 
cientreward. He did not understand how any 
one could be happy and yet be pinched by 
poverty; or how one could look cheerfully 
upon the future which had no riches in store 
for the evil day when the body should be fee- 
ble, and the hands should fail to win the 
bread which all must eat. 

Mattie smiled when Morris entered the room 
where she sat in her low rocking-chair. She 
smiled, though her heart was in a tumult of 
emotion. Under ordinary circumstances she 
would rather have died than do anything in op- 
position to the will of her father. But she had 
already reasoned herself into the belief that the 
prohibition in relation to receiving gifts from 

her cousin did not apply to the present cir-. 
cumstances. Her brother was in awful peril. 
None knew better than she that Marshall was 
a bad boy; but he was her brother, and it was 
human to love him. Perhaps she loved him 
all the more because others cast him out; be- 
cause his father was very stern with him, and 
very intolerant of his vices. Surely her father 
would not permit him to be sent to the state 
prison if he could prevent it; and in such a 
terrible emergency he would not forbid her to 
receive aid from Morris. She would have told 
her father all about the case, if Marshall had 
not extorted.from her the promise not.to do 
so. She dared not speak to him, for she feared 
that something awful would happen if she 
did; even that her brother would run away, 
or jump overboard, for he was a reckless young 
man. She had made up her mind, under the 
pressure of the emergency, that it would not 
be wrong for her to seek the assistance of 

Morris; that her father, if he understood the 

case, would do the same; and that he might 

reasonably blame her if she failgd to improve 
the opportunity which was thrown in her 
way. 
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guilty of the crime with which he was in 
danger of being charged, according to his 
own .story, her conclusion would have been 
different. He had fired his gun after he had 
been struck, and when he was in danger of 
being killed himself. She settled with her 
own reason a question which a judge and jury 
might have been troubled to decide. She 
meant right; but if she had had more experi- 
ence of life and the way of the world, she 
would have known that it was better to trust 
her parents, and to keep no secret from them. 
‘¢ How do you do this afternoon, Mattie?” 
asked Morris, in a-tender and sympathetic 
tone, as he came into her presence. 

*T am as well as usual,” she answered. 
‘* Have you seen Marshall to-day?” 

“Yes. I brought him over from the island 
this afternoon. He is camping out there with 
Major Walkinback.” : 

“‘ Who is Major Walkinback, Morris?” 

‘¢T know but little about him; but he can 
tell more lies in a given time than any other 
man I ever heard speak.” 

“Do you think he is a bad man?” 

‘I don’t know. He drinks whiskey, and is 
rather fast iA his manner. He is a great sing- 
er, and plays upon the piano like a professor.” 

‘“‘T hope he won’t lead Marshall into any 
wickedness.” 

Morris thought that Marshall was quite as 
likely to lead the major into wickedness; but 
he did not say anything to hurt the feelings 
of his cousin.. 

‘¢ The major seems to have been on intimate 
terms with all the crowned heads of Europe, 
with the heirs apparentof allthe thrones. He 
has camped out with the King of Spain, Prince 
Umberto of Italy, and the prime minister of 
Austria. I looked in the books, and I find he 
has the names right; but I don’t believe he 
ever saw half the great people he pretends to 
know. I don’t think there is any particular 
harm in the fellow, for he only makes himself 
ridiculous with his big talk.” 

‘* How does Marshall appear to-day?” asked 
Mattie, wishing to know whether her cousin 
had noticed the distress of her brother. 

‘‘ How does he appear?” repeated Morris, 
who thought the question was a very strange 
one. 

‘“*Yes. Does he seem to be contented on 
the island?” 

“QO, yes, he pretends to enjoy it, andI don’t 
know but he does. I don’t believe in camping 
out; and perhaps I’m not a competent wit- 
ness.” 





If she had believed that Marshall was really 





‘¢ Then Marshall appears about as usual?” 
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‘* Of course he does. I didn’t take particu- 
lar notice of him.” 

Mattie concluded that her brother had care- 
fully concealed his mental distress from Mor- 
ris, as, indeed, he would be very likely to do. 
She mused in silence for a few moments, think- 
ing how she should make her application for 
the immense sum of money that was needed 
to save her brother from the state prison, from 
exile, or even from death. Her heart beat 
violently, and she was afraid that not even 
Morris could help her to such a vast sum of 
money. 

** What are you thinking about, Mattie?” 
asked Morris, who could not help seeing that 
his cousin was very much troubled about some- 
thing, and it did not require much thought to 
convince him that she was making her father’s 
trouble her own. a 

‘*T was thinking how terrible it is to keep 
anything from father and mother,” she re- 
plied, bestowing a very anxious look upon him. 

‘* Keep anything from them?” added Morris. 
‘*What'do you mean, Mattie?” 

‘“*Ts it wicked to do so?” 

“T don’t know. That depends upon cir- 
cumstances. But you can’t do anything wicked 
if you try, Mattie,” laughed Morris. 

**T think I could. Morris, I’m going to 
disobey father,” said she, solemnly. 

ea Sis 

‘*'Yes, Morris. I don’t want you to ask me 
any questions, for I can’t answer them if you 
do. Promise me that you will not tell father 
or mother, or anybody else, what passes be- 
tween us.” 

**T promise,” answered Morris, promptly. 
“But what do you mean by disobeying your 
father?” 

‘Tam going to disobey him in name, but 
I don’t think I shall disobey him in fact.” 

‘*T really don’t understand you, Mattie,” 
added Morris, perplexed by her singular man- 
ner, by the air of mystery she assumed, and 
by her proposition to disobey her father. 

‘I don’t want you to understand me any 
further, Morris. Father told me never to take 
any money or valuable gifts from you; but I 
am going to ask you for a vast sum of money, 
and I can’t even tell you what it is for.” 

** All right,” laughed Morris. 

** Will you promise, now you know what I 
want, not to say a word to father or mother?” 
continued Mattie, trembling with emotion. 

“With all my heart. I won’t say a word, 
nor even hint at anything,” protested he. 

“It is really awful for me to do this; but I 
hope it isn’t wicked.” 
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** Of course it isn’t wicked — nothing of the 
sort. You can’t be wicked, Mattie.” 

Morris was confident that he comprehended 
the situation. Mattie had some plan by which 
she was to help her father to the money to pay 
off. the mortgage, and thus prevent the family 
from being driven away from their home. 
The money-maker was entirely satisfied on 
this point, and he congratulated himself upon 
the fact that he had the means to render the 
aid which he was sure she was about to ask 
of him. Certainly it was not wicked for her 
to help her father, even in spite of himself. 
He could not imagine how Mattie intended to 
manage the business, though it had already 
occurred to him that he might go to the dea- 
con’s creditor, pay off the mortgage, and re- 
ceive the release, without the knowledge or 
consent of the debtor. Perhaps Mattie was 
going to have this done by some relative of 
her mother; and Morris was entirely willing 
that she should do the business in her own 
way. 

“*T don’t know that you will be willing to 
help me, Morris,” continued Mattie, with a 
very troubled expression on her face. 

* You ought to know that I am willing to 
do all you and your father will permit me 
to do.” 

‘* My father would not permit you to do this 
if he knew it; at least, he might not.” 

‘*T understand, Mattie. Iam perfectly will- 
ing, whether your father knows it or not, and 
whether he is willing or not. Of course you 
don’t mean to harm him or injure him.” 

“*O, no! certainly not. I wouldn’t injure 
poor father for all the world, or let any one 
else do so if I could help it. I know you are 
willing to help me, Morris; but I am afraid 
you are not able.” 

‘“*O, come, Mattie, don’t look so solemn, 
and sad, and troubled. You make me feel 
bad to see you, for you are really re 
yourself about nothing.” 

She smiled, but it was a very sad smile. 

**T don’t think I ought to expect you to help 
me, Morris. It is asking too much of you.” 

“Not a bit of it, Mattie. Don’t you fret at 
all about me.” 

“It is really wrong for me to ask this of 
you.” 

‘Nonsense! It is just right for you to do 
so,” protested Morris, who only feared that 
she would abandon her purpose; and he wished 
to encourage her all he could. 

‘‘ But you have no idea what I am going to 
ask of you.” 

“Then give me an idea.” 
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“TI am afraid you can’t do anything for 
me.” 

‘* Why not, Mattie?” 

‘** Because I want such an immense sum of 
money; you can’t think how much.” 

“If I can’t, you can tell me,” laughed 
Morris. 

**T dare not. You will think me monstrous- 
ly ungrateful for all your kindness to me if I 
should ask you for such a sum.” 

** Not at all, Mattie. I shall feel bad if you 
don’t do it. I shall think it is very unkind of 








** Not so much.” 

“Seven?” 

** Not so much.” | 

‘ Sig?” 

‘* Not so much.” 

“Five?” 

* Mattie bowed her answer in solemn awe, for 
she dared not speak. She was full of doubt, 
in spite of all the encouragement Morris had 
given her. She still trembled, for she saw 
her brother in prison; she thought of him 
wandering in a foreign land, or as taken life- 


you not to let me do this little thing for you, | less from the cold waters of the bay. 


when I wish so much to do it.” 


“‘ Five hundred dollars!” exclaimed Morris, 


“It isn’t a little thing,” said she, shaking | laughing; ‘is that all?” 


her headominously. “It is a very big thing. 


*¢ Don’t speak so loud, Morris. I’m afraid 


I don’t think you will be able to help me, | mother will hear you. Is that all! I should 
though you are ever so willing todo so. Of | think that was enough.” 


course not. It is absurd for me to think of 
such a thing.” 

“Perhaps not. If you will just tell me how 
much you want, I can tell you in half a second 
whether or not I am able. I have a little 
money saved up.” 

** A little won’t do me a bitof good. I must 
have the whole sum, for a part would not help 
me.” 

‘* How much is the whole sum?” 

‘**T think it is real mean of me to ask it.” 

‘Mean not to ask it, Mattie. Name the 
figures.” , 

‘*T am ashamed to do so.” 

‘Ts it twenty thousand dollars?” asked 
Morris, who, satisfied that he-knew the exact 
sum she required, was probably conscious of 
his ability to meet the emergency. 

‘*Twenty thousand dollars!’’ exclaimed 
Mattie, who could not realize that there was 
so much money in the whole city, if there was 
in the whole state. ‘*O, no; not near so 
much as that.” 

“Ten thousand?” suggested the money- 
maker. 

**Q, no; not near so much as that, either.” 

‘*One thousand?” 

‘*No, not’so much as that. If it were, I 
should lie down and die rather than ask you 
for it. You are making fun of me, Morris. 
I see it in your eye. A thousand dollars! 
Yet the sum I want isn’t so very far from 
that.” 

**O, well, Mattie, if you don’t want over a 
thousand dollars, you needn’t worry one single 

instant about it.” 

**] don’t wanta thousand dollars. Ishouldn’t 

dare to live in the house with so much money 
in it,” added the poor girl. 
**You want eight or nine hundred, I suppose.” 


“‘That’s nothing at all, Mattie—a mere 
bagatelle.” 

‘* Do you think your father will let you have 
so much money?” she asked, anxiously. 

‘¢T shall not ask him.” 

‘Why not?” ’ 

‘¢ Because I have no need to do so. I have 
five hundred dollars myself.” 

*¢ You, Morris?” 

“Yes, and more ‘too. But you need not 
mention it, for I like to keep my own business 
to myself,” replied Morris, proudly; and he 
felt that he was now having his reward for his 
prudence and economy. 

‘¢T will not say a word about it, not even to 
father and mother, and certainly not to any 
oneelse. Where did you get so much money?” 
asked she, perhaps fearing, because he told 
her this in confidence, that he had not always 
been strictly honest; though if this suspicion 
occurred to her, she banished it in an in- 
stant. 

‘*My father has always been very liberal 
with me, and given me four times as much 
money as I want. When I was only fourteen, 
he allowed me three hundred dollars for spend- 
ing-money; but I saved most of it. Then he 
has added a hundred every year since. He 
gave me six hundred dollars to buy a boat 
when he was here the other day; but I paid 
only half of it for the Basilisk, and saved the 
other half. I have earned some money be- 
sides by cooking for boat parties, and in other 
ways. My father scolded me the other day, 
when he was here, because I don’t spend more 
money. He even said I was a regular miser. 
But he is reckless and extravagant.” 

‘* Mother says you are more like your moth- 
er than your father,” said Mattie. 
“*T suppose I am; but I spend all I wish to. 
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I take more pleasure in saving it than in 
spending it; that is, to a certain extent.” 

He did not say why he was saving his 
money; but he felt that taking the five hun- 
dred dollars, which Mattie required, from his 
investments, was placing the money just 
where he intended to put it when the deacon 
had gone hence and left his decrepit daughter 
at the mercy of the cold world. If the mort- 
gage was paid off, the home would be secured 
to his uncle’s heirs. 

‘**Can you really help me to the sum I want, 
Morris?” asked Mattie, returning to the mat- 
ter nearest to her heart. 

‘** Certainly I can, and as certainly I will,” 
replied he. 

‘But you may never get your money back 
again,” she added, fearing that this contin- 
gency might change his mind. 

‘*No matter. I never expect to get it back 
again,” protested Morris. 

**Yet I hope, and I expect, it will be paid 
back to you. If I did not, I should not dare 
to ask you for it.” 

**T don’t want it back. I saved it on pur- 
pose —” 

He paused, for he did not intend to tell her 
the reason why he had saved his money for 
three or four years. 

‘*On purpose for what?” asked Mattie. 

‘On purpose to enjoy it. And five hun- 
dred dollars won’t buy anything that I should 
enjoy half so much as securing— so much as 
getting you out of trouble.” 

‘* What a dear, good, noble, generous fellow 
you are, Morris!” she exclaimed. 

That was reward enough to pay for the dif- 
ference in the pleasure of owning such a boat 
as the Basilisk and that of owning such a one 
as the Maud or the Sea Foam. 

‘*T’m satisfied,” said Morris; and he meantit. 

‘* But I intend that this money shall be paid 
back to you. You don’t ask me what it is 
for.” 

**'You told me not to ask you. I don’t care 
what it is for.” 

He did care. He supposed he knew what it 
was for. Certainly he would have hesitated, 
if he did not decline to furnish the money, 
had he been informed that it was to keep Mar- 
shall out of the state prison. Morris was 
sure the money was to be used in lifting the 
mortgage; and beyond this he did not care. 

**You have a great deal of confidence in 
me, Morris; more than I deserve, I am afraid.” 

**Not a bit. You can’t do wrong if you 
try.” 

So far as her disposition to do right was 
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concerned, his confidence was not misplaced ; 
so far as her judgment was concerned, she 
was not always so reliable. 

‘* You mustn’t think so well of me, Morris.” 

**T can’t think too well of you. But when 
do you want this money, Mattie?” 

** As soon as you can conveniently give it to 
me.” 

“ To-night?” 

‘“*O, no! Ina few days.” 

“The money is in the Belfast Savings Bank; 
and I believe I have to give some notice when 
I draw out my deposit. I will see.” 

‘*Taminno hurry. Next Monday will do 
very well,” replied Mattie, remembering that 
this was the time fixed by Marshall for satis- 
fying the wounded man. 

‘‘ That will just suit me; and I can give a 
week’s notice,” added he. 

‘“*T am so grateful to you, Morris!” ex- 
claimed Mattie, wiping the tears from her 
eyes. 

‘¢ Don’t cry any more, then. I shall think 
I have not done you a bit of good if you keep 
weeping and looking so fearfully sad. I hope 
I have got you out of your trouble, and that 
you will never have any more as long as you 
live.” 

The poor girl smiled again, but it was only 
with a struggle that she did so; and when 
Morris departed, she was as sad and tremulous 
as before he came. If her brother had been 
wounded himself, she wouldn’t have’ felt so 
bad about it. It was more terrible to think 


-that he had fired his gun at a fellow-being. 


Her trouble was increased a hundred fold by 
being compelled to keep the terrible secret 
from her parents. She feared, too, that Mar- 
shall had not told her the whole truth, and 
that he was more guilty than he pretended to 
be. It was not the fear of the loss of the home 
which troubled her, for she knew nothing 
about it. Her father did not care to worry 
her, and he had not told her of the visit of his 
hard creditor. 

Morris left the house with a light heart and 
alight step. As he passed the shop, he saw 
the deacon through the window, pegging away 
sadly and patiently at the sole of a boot. 
He looked at him, and he could not help in- 
dulging in a laugh all to himself. 

‘¢T have got round you for once, Uncle Sam. 
I have the weather-gage of you this time. 
Pride and poverty don’t go well together; but 
I shall dodge your pride and soften your pov- 
erty.” ; 

Morris went home to tea entirely satisfied 
with himself, with Mattie, and with the dea- 
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con. Major Walkinback was spending the 
evening at the residence of one of the nabobs 
of the city, and the owner of the Basilisk 
called for him just before eight o’clock. The 
major was singing, to the great delight of the 
ladies; and it was nine o’clock before the boat- 
man could secure his passenger. In the boat 
they found Marshall, who, in spite of the prom- 
ise given his sister never to drink another drop 
of liquor, was so tipsy that he could hardly 
stand up. 

The wind was fresh, too fresh for the Basi- 
lisk, Morris thought; but in half an hour he 
landed the campists, and sailed for the city, 
though not till he had put a reef in the main- 
sail. On the way he was knocked over bya 
heavy flaw, and the boat half filled with water ; 
but he baled her out, and reefed again, and 
reached the city in safety, though he was dis- 
gusted with the Basilisk. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE NIGHT BEFORE THE REGATTA. 


Morris was badly ‘‘out” with the Basi- 
lisk, for when the flaw knocked her down, he 
felt, for the moment, that she was utterly 
wrecked, and that his chances of saving his 
own life were rather small. It was very dark, 
and he was at least a mile from the shore. 
The boat was very light, and carried but little 
ballast. She would not-have sunk if she had 
filled full of water. He hauled down his sail 
when the flaw had spent itself, and worked 
for half an hour baling and pumping her 
out. 

We don’t like to find fault with our hero; 
but we are compelled to say that the accident 
was the result of his own carelessness, for he 
not only neglected to let off his sheet when he 
kept the boat away so that she had the wind 
on the quarter, but he had made the sheet fast 
on the cleat. He was busy thinking of the 
affairs of the deacon’s family, and was not 
paying much attention to the boat. He was 
certainly making for her a worse reputation 
than she deserved. 

He was disgusted with the Basilisk, and he 
concluded to sell her to any one who would 
give what she cost him. On Wednesday, 
after school, he went over to the camp again, 
as he had agreed to do, to convey the major 
upon a mineralogical expedition. The scien- 


tist was at the shore, with the tools in his 
hand, when Morris arrived. The passenger 
leaped into the boat, followed by Marshall. 

* Are those all the tools you carry?” asked 
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of all the box must have contained, the major’ 
had brought only the short steel bar, a ham- 

mer, and a cold-chisel. ; 

‘*T have brought enough for this trip. The 

other tools I use for preparing specimens after 

I have gathered them.” 

Morris shoved off, and headed the Basilisk 

towards the Northport shore. Major Walk- 

inback seated himself opposite him, with the 

tools in his hand. 

‘¢ Each of these articles has a history,” said 

the major, complacently, as he held up the 

implements, and laid the hammer and the 

chisel on the seat by his side. ‘‘ There isn’t 

money enough in the State of Maine to buy 

them.” 

‘“‘I didn’t think they were so valuable as 

that,” added the boatman. 

“‘ This bar I would not exchange for an equal 

weight of pure gold,” continued the major, 

holding up the implement. ‘‘I don’t mean 
to say it is worth that; but I prize it for the 
associations connected with it, and as the gift 
of one whose friendship I value very highly. 

It was presented to me by Prince Bismarck, 
and I used it for the first time in a rock-hunt-. 
ing expedition with him up the Danube.” 

“‘T thought you said that Baron Von Beust 
was with you that time,” interposed Morris. 

‘‘ Not at all; that was another time. This 
chisel was presented to me by Von Beust, after 
another excursion I made with him up the 
Danube.” 

‘*Q!” added Morris, using that expressive 
interjection which implied that he was quite 
satisfied with his companion’s explanation. 

He was satisfied — that the major was mak- 
ing stories out of whole cloth. 

“This hammer was given to me by the Em- 
peror of Russia, who took me in the imperial 
steam yacht to several ports in Finland, where 
we gathered specimens. The emperor is a 
particular friend of mine.” 

‘¢ Just so,” responded the skipper. ‘‘I sup- 
pose he was very sorry to have you leave 
Russia.” 

‘* He was, indeed; and I was quite as sorry 
as he was. He is a capital fellow. He isn’ta 
bit airy, though he is the emperor of the big- 
gest nation in Europe.” 

‘* Did you see Alexis, the grand duke, who 
visited this country?” 

“Did I see him? - Of courseI did. Hewas 
as good a friend of mine as his father was. I 
thought Alexis was the best fellow in the crowd 
of Russian princes. He took a fancy to me, 
and we were like brothers. He called to see 





Morris, who was rather surprised to find that, 





me when he was in Ohio, and we had a jolly 





time together. He had to leave while I was 
in St. Petersburg, to go off on a cruise, and 
felt bad about parting with me.. He wept bit- 
terly at the idea of a separation; and I thought 
the poor fellow’s heart would break.” 

** Pity about him,” added Morris, soberly. 


‘‘ Tt was a hard case for him; but he hadn’t | 


seen so much of the world as I had. 
better than he did.” 

‘* Of course you did. You had parted with 
allthe kings, princes, and statesmen of Europe, 
and you had got used to that sort of thing.” 

** Not with all of them; but with many of 
them.” 

‘* Did you spend much time in England?” 
asked Morris. 

‘* Not a great while. I think I told you I 
spent a week or two with the royal family. At 
Queen Victoria’s invitation I went hunting 
with the Prince of Wales. But I don’t think 
much of him.” 

‘** Did you get acquainted with the statesmen 
of England?” 

‘* With most of them. I was quite intimate 
with Billy Gladstone, Ben Disraeli, and Bob 
Lowe, who were in the cabinet. I knew Jack 
Bright like a book, and Dick Cobden was like 
an own uncle to me.” 

** Dick Cobden!” exclaimed Morris. 

_ Just so,” replied Major Walkinback, as he 
took a cigar from his case, and lighted it. 
‘* Dick and I were the best of friends. I went 
down to his country place, in Devonshire, and 
spent a week with him. I had a first-rate 
time, too. Dick and I used to shoot about 
every day.” 

** When did you say this was?” 

‘*T didn’t say. But it was about a year 
ago. I got home in September, after I had 
helped the Germans out of their affair with 
France.” 

“* Last year —the year 1871?” 

** Exactly so.” 

‘And you went a shooting with Richard 
Cobden last year?” 

‘* Well, don’t I say so? Do you doubt my 
word? It isn’t exactly polite to insinuate a 
doubt in regard to the veracity of your friend.” 

‘*T beg your pardon, major; but your state- 
ment seemed just a little odd to me, probably 
because I didn’t fully understand you. I think 
you said you went shooting with Richard Cob- 
den last year.” 

‘'That’s what I said.” | 

“* May I ask what Cobden you mean?” 

““ Why, Dick Cobden, of course, the politi- 
cal swell, the corn-law chap. He used to talk 
with me about the corn-law bosh; but I didn’t 
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care a fig for it, though I beat him in an argu- 
ment on his own hobby one day.” 

‘Are you a spiritualist, major?” inquired 
Morris, gravely. ' 

“*T take a little whiskey when I want it,” re- 
plied the passenger, unruffled by the question. 

‘*T didn’t know but you might be a believer 
in that doctrine.” 

‘*T am a believer in the doctrine that a lit- 
tle whiskey for mechanical purposes tastes 
good. What has that to do with my friend 
Dick Cobden?” 

‘**T referred to departed spirits.” 

‘* So did I— spirits that are departed after 
you have drank them up.” 

‘*Do you believe that the spirit of Richard 
Cobden, the anti corn-law agitator, walked’ 
the earth last year, and went shooting with 
you?” 

**T do not believe any such thing. Why do 
you ask such a question?” 

‘*Only because your story seemed a little 
odd, from the fact that Richard Cobden died 
six years before you went shooting with him 
down in Devonshire. I daresay it is all right, 
but a little bit strange to me. But I haven’t 
been over the world much, and perhaps I don’t 
understand these things.” 

‘* Dick Cobden dead! Not much,” laughed 
the major. 

** He died in 1865. 
only yesterday.” 

‘* You are mistaken,” added the passenger, 
with easy assurance. 

‘¢ The book says so.” 

‘““The book! You might as weil have said 
the newspaper.” 

‘¢Our teacher said so.” 

‘*Did he, indeed? ‘Do you mean to tell me 
that my friend Dick Cobden died six or 
seven years ago?” 

“‘ Certainly; I believe he did.” 

‘¢ But I know he did not.” 

‘Died in 1865.” 

‘* How could he have died in 1865, when I 
went a shooting with him inside of one year 
ago?” demanded the major, with a bland 
smile. a. ted 

‘‘That’s what bothers me,” added Morris. 

‘* Of course it is quite impossible. If I saw 
him last year in the flesh, it' follows that he 
did not die in 1865.” 

‘* Or, conversely, if he died in 1865, it fol- 
lows that you did not see him last year.” 

*“‘But, Morris, we reason from what we do 
know up to what we don’t know. If you saw 
my living head, but did not see my body, you 
would conclude, very justly, that there was a 
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body, though you could not see it. In the 
same manner, I reason that I saw my friend 
Dick Cobden last year; I grasped his warm 
hand; I smoked with him; I drank Irish whis- 
key with him; and it is certain.to me that he 
did not die in 1865. It was not his ghost with 
which I spent so many pleasant hours down 
in Devonshire, for ghosts do not drink Irish 
whiskey, do not smoke, do not have warm 
hands. Do you believe that Dick Cobden died 
in 1865?” the major inquired, seriously. 

‘*T do, for I find the fact stated in several 
books of standard authority.” 

‘*Never mind the books. Did you see him 
die?” 

‘* Of course not; but the books —” 

**T can bring you a standard English book 
in whieh Manassas, where the battle was, is 
located in Tennessee, and New York city on 
Hudson’s Bay. Is Manassas in Tennessee be- 
cause the book says so?” 

** Certainly not.” 

** Neither is Dick Cobden dead because the 
book says so.” 

‘* But in regard to the death of a prominent 
public man like Cobden — ” 

** See here, Morris; when I tell you that I 
ate and drank, walked and talked, hunted and 
fished, with my friend Dick Cobden last year, 
it strikes me that this was enough to settle 
the question.” 

‘*Suppose I should tell you that Julius Cesar 
was not dead; would you believe me?” asked 
Morris. 

‘*' That would depend upon circumstances. 
I had not the pleasure of Mr. Julius Czsar’s 
acquaintance.” 

‘*T thought likely you might know him.” 

“T never knew him. If you should inform 
me that Julius Cesar was dead, I should be 
slow to dispute your statement. If you told 
me you had shaken the warm hand of that 
gentleman within a year, that you had smoked 
with him, that you had drank Irish whiskey 
with him, I should say that he was not dead.” 

‘**T haven’t said so.” 

‘**T think we will consider this question set- 
tled. Perhaps you do not intend it, but the 
line of argument you use involves an im- 
peachment of my veracity. You cannot be- 
lieve that Dick Cobden died in 1865, if you 
believe that I drank Irish whiskey with him 
a year ago. On the other hand, if you be- 

lieve Dick was dead, you cannot believe that I 
drank Irish whiskey with him at the time I 
state. If you persist in saying that the corn- 


law swell is dead, you practically charge me 
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a liar, there is only one alternative for me. 
On such an issue as this I met the Duke of 
Bednego — navy revolvers at eight paces; and 
to-day, with the side of his face caved in by a 
ball which carried away his cheek bone, he 
mourns his own folly in bitterness of spirit; 
for he was’ a handsome man, engaged to be 
married to.the Gountess of Pulkivolo, who 
jilted him after he had lost his cheek.” 

**T see that you were not hit in the cheek,” 
added Morris, looking into the face of his 
passenger. 

‘©No; I was not.” 

‘It is all there, I perceive. 
rough on the duke.” 

‘¢*T had another affair of the same kind with 
Admiral Riccomino. We fired six shots apiece. 
I hit him three times in the mouth, and knocked 
away every tooth he had in his head, including 
a set of false ones.” p 

‘¢That was of no consequence, if you did 
not shoot away his cheek, for that’s what 
makes the fortune of a great many men.” 

‘“‘It taught him to use his organs of speech 
properly. Do we land here?” asked Major 
Walkinback, as Morris threw the Basilisk up 
into the wind. 

‘¢ Yes. — Over with the anchor, Marshall.” 

The boat was anchored, and the major pre- 
pared to go on shore. 

**T don’t think you will find anything new 
here in the way of specimens,” said Morris. 
‘*T should like to take you out with the prin- 
cipal of the High School some day. He is a 
mineralogist himself, and a first-rate one, too. 
He understands all about the subject, and 
knows just where to go for specimens. I told 
him yesterday that the King of Sweden want- 
ed to appoint you a professor in the university. 
He said he should like to see you.” 

‘¢T don’t reciprocate the compliment,” add- 
ed the major, with acurling lip. ‘‘ Probably 
he is some tyro in the science, who wants to 
pump out of me what I know about minerals.” 

‘*¢ But he has been offered a professorship in 
Colby University, and writes articles in the 
magazines on geology and mineralogy.” 

‘So much the worse. He is, doubtless, a 
pedant. If you love me, Morris, don’t bring 
him near me, forI have no idea of posting him 
up with the knowledge it has cost me so much 
time and travel to obtain.” 

Certainly the major was not much like other 
scientists, who are generally desirous of dis- 
cussing their favorite topics with all who know 
anything about them. Morris began to have 
some doubts in regard to the attainment of 
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his passenger, whom he landed on the rocks. 
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He conducted him to some ledges near the 
bay, and the major chipped off some bits of 
rock in various places. 

‘¢ As you said, Morris, there is nothing here 
that I want,” said the mineralogist, after they 
had spent less than half an hour on shore. 
‘*T think we had better run up to the city.” 

The boatman concluded that his passenger 
was not a very enthusiastic mineralogist, es- 
pecially after he had asked some questions 
which he knew were incorrectly answered. 
They returned to the boat, and went up to the 
city. In the evening Morris conveyed the 
campists to the island again. 

‘* Come over on Friday afternoon, Morris,” 
said the major. ‘I want to go to the race on 
Saturday. What time does it come off?” 

‘* Nine in the forenoon.” 

“ That’s early.” 

‘* The boats start at that time on account 
of the tide.” 

‘* But I must go. I want to see the Basilisk 
clean out all the other boats.” 

“If she does clean them out,” suggested 
Morris. . 

** She will do it if she is well handled; and 
I intend to sail with you, Morris, for I know 
just how to handle her.” 

“ All right; I shall be glad to have you with 





me. But the result will depend upon the 
weather. If it blows fresh, the Basilisk can 
do nothing with those heavy-weather boats,” 
replied Morris. 

‘¢ She will stand considerable of a blow.” 

** Not much; for a flaw knocked her down 
the other night, and I thought for a moment 
that it was all up with me. I don’t like her, 
and I shall seil her if I can.” 

‘* Don’t sell her, Morris. I wouldn’t have 
sold her to you if you had not said I could 
have the use of her.” 

**T don’t believe I can find a customer.” 

‘‘T am afraid you will, after the race, when 
people have seen that she can sail around 
those clumsy tubs. But don’t you sell her 
without letting me know, for I would rather 
buy her back than lose the use of her. I sup-. 
pose you will let me have her for what you 
gave — won’t you?” : 

‘*T don’t know,” laughed Morris. ‘IfI can 
make something on her, I shall do so, of course. 
Besides, it would ruin her reputation to sell 
her for three hundred dollars.” 

‘¢ Well, we will see about that after the race,” 
added Major Walkinback. ‘‘ Howshall we get 
over there in season for the race on Saturday?” 

‘*T must come over after you in the morn- 
ing.” 
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‘** That won’t do; you haven’t time. 
with us Friday night in the tent.” _ 

‘*Confound your tent! I should as soon 
think of sleeping in the eel-grass at low tide.” 

‘** You have two berths in the cuddy of the 
Basilisk: sleep there, then.” 

“I can do that; and I think I will,” added 
Morris. 

‘‘That’s the only way to do it,” persisted 
the major, who seemed to be more earnest 
about the matter than the occasion required. 

“T think I will. But why can’t you sleep 
at the hotel on the night before the race? 
Then you will be on hand in season, and so 
will the boat. It may be calm, so that we 
can’t get over to the stake- boat Saturday morn- 
ing,” suggested the skipper. 

“Tf it is calm, there will be no race. What 
can that Skylark, and Maud, and Sea Foam do 
in a calm?” 

‘‘ But if you stay in the city, we shall be on 
hand with the other boats, whatever the 
weather.” 

‘*T can’t stay in the city over night. It is 
out of the question. Why,I wouldn’t take 
ten thousand dollars for the property I have 
in this camp, though I don’t mean to say it is 
worth that to any one else. My gun was 
presented to me by the Sultan of Turkey, 
and—” 

‘*Exactly so. I will sleep in the boat over 
here,” interposed Morris, for he was afraid 
the major would keep him all night to tell 
him about the sultan, who was, doubtless, ‘‘a 
particular friend.” 

** Besides, I want to smooth off the bottom 
of the Basilisk with a little black lead the last 
thing before she starts for the race,” said the 
major, who dropped the sultan more readily 
than he did his “‘ particular friends.” 

This arrangement was satisfactory to both 
parties, and Morris departed in the Basilisk. 
For the rest of the week the regatta was the 
exciting topic of conversation in the dwell- 
ings of the nabobs whose sons belonged to 
the club, in. the streets, shops, and on the 
wharves. Ramsay & Son, the celebrated boat- 
builders of the city, had completed the Alice 
for Frank Norwood, and the members of the 
club were deeply interested in the question of 
her speed compared with the Maud, which was 
generally believed to be the fastest boat of her 
class in the fleet. A great deal was said about 
the Basilisk, which had shown her stern to 
everything when the wind was light or mod- 
erate. As it had happened that all the regat- 
tas of the preceding season had taken place 
when the wind was very fresh, the owners of 
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the heavy-weather craft confidently expected 
such a day for the coming race, because the 
breeze had been fresh nearly every day during 
the week. The Basilisk had hardly been out 
without two or three reefs in her mainsail; 
and the yachtmen had come to regard her with 
very little dread. 

On Friday afternoon Morris stocked his boat 
with provisions for the night and the next day. 
The Basilisk had a charcoal furnace among 
her belongings, which could be used on shore 
or on deck, and a supply of fuel was sent on | 
board. He put the gaff-topsail on board, 
though he could hardly conceive of a wind 
light enough to permit of its use. With every- 
thing ready for the race, he sailed for the 
island. He had told his landlady that he 
should sleep on the boat, and not return till 
after the race. 

On his arrival, he found the major and 
Marshall on the shore waiting for him. They 
embarked in the Basilisk, and wanted to go 
up to Pinchport. Morris steered for that 
place. The major talkedof the race. He was, 
apparently, very much interested and excited. 
He unrolled the gaff-topsail, and found a hole 
in it, which he was mending when the boat 
reached Pinchport. 

‘Do you know where the bank is, Morris?” 
asked Major Walkinback. 

‘* Of course I do.” 

‘¢T wanted to come up here to get a bill 
changed. Will you go up, as you know just 
where the bank is, and do it forme?” 

The major produced one of the hundred- 
dollar bills which Morris had paid him for the 
boat, and the boatman went to the bank to get 
small bills for it. He was detained some time, 
for the cashier was not behind his counter at 
that time of day. He looked all about the 
bank, but found him at last, and obtained the 
small bills. 

When he returned, the major had finished 
mending the sail. Marshall had been asleep, 
or appeared to have been, for the last hour, - 
and the other campist was stretched out on 
the opposite berth. Morris got under way 
without their help, after he had given the ma- 
jor the small bills, and they did not show 
themselves till the boat was outside of Pinch- 
port harbor. Morris then sailed over the 
course for the regatta. In the evening the 
party returned to the island, where Morris 
cooked a supper for them. At nine o’clock 
the campists left him, and he turned in. 

All the incidents of this afternoon, even to 
the minutest of them, Morris Hollinghead had 
occasion to recall within a few days. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A GOOD START. 


Morris’s bed in the little cabin of the Basi- 
iisk was not nearly so comfortable as his ac- 
customed one in the side room of his parlor 
at Mrs. De Canter’s. It was only a berth filled 
with coats and other garments kept on board. 
The skipper was very tired, but he could not 
sleep for some time, his bed was so hard and 
he was so excited about the race on the fol- 
lowing day. He tossed about in his narrow 
bunk for an hour, and then thought it was 
nearly morning, when he struck a match and 
looked at his watch. He was very much sur- 
prised to find that it was only a little after ten. 
While he was thinking that he would get up 
and pay a visit to the campists, he fell asleep. 

When he awoke, it was broad daylight, and 
his watch informed him that it was four o’clock. 
His first thought was in regard to the regatta, 
and he looked about him for the indications 
of the weather.. There was not a cloud in the 
sky, and not a breath of air disturbed the 
glassy surface of the bay. Thus far everything 
was favorable to his side in the race, though 
as the sun rose it might bring with it a strong 
breeze. He proceeded to discharge the first 
duty of a boatman off on a cruise, and washed 
down the deck and the standing-room of the 
Basilisk —a very stupid operation for that time 
of day, since it made the boat wet and uncom- 
fortable before the sun came with sufficient 
power to dry her off in the briefest period. 

Having reduced the deck and the seats in 
the standing-room to a condition which made 
it unpleasant for him to remain on board, he 
hauled up his tender and embarked for the 
shore, intending to pay the campists an early 
visit. He landed, and saw the sun rising over 
the eastern hills, and listened to the cheerful 
songs of the early birds. Slowly he sauntered 
along towards the camp till he came in sight 

of the white tent on the knoll. Major Walk- 
inback had airily declared that he never got 
out of his bed till nine o’clock in the morning, 
and not often till ten. Morris, therefore, was 
very much surprised to see the campists stir- 
ring at that unseasonable hour. The major, 
with his coat off, was at work with a shovel, 
apparently digging a hole in the ground. 

As boys often do, Morris indicated his com- 
ing from afar off by a whistle, loud and sharp 
enough to have proceeded from a locomotive. 
He made the sound by blowing with a finger 
of each hand in his mouth, in a manner-very 
mysterious to those who never attempted the 
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threw down his shovel, and walked rapidly 
towards his approaching visitor. As he did 
so, Marshall came out from behind a tree, 
picked up the shovel, and resumed the labor 
his companion had abandoned. 

‘‘Good morning, major,” said Morris, as he 
came within hailing distance of him. 

‘*Good morning, Morris. You remind me 
of the Prince Umberto, for he was always 
turning out, when in camp, in the small hours 
of the morning,” replied the campist. 

‘“*It seems I didn’t turn out any earlier than 
you did. I thought you never left your bed 
till nine or ten o'clock.” 

‘‘ That’s when I sleep in a house. In camp 
I always turn out at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, or even earlier. We have no evenings 
here, and we are obliged to turn in by nine or 
ten o’clock; and a fellow can’t sleep all the 
time. In society I never retire till one or two 
o’clock in the morning. When I was in camp 
with Von Beust, we used to stay up as late as 
this, discussing the science of government; 
for, you see, he was a monarchist and I a re- 
publican. He did his best to convert me to 
his theory; but I carried too many guns for 
him. Come, Morris, we will go down to the 
boat and attend to her before breakfast,” con- 
tinued the major, as he led the way towards 
the shore. 

‘‘ What are you digging there, so early in 
the morning?” asked the skipper of the Basi- 
lisk. 

‘¢In the first place I was digging for exer- 
cise, for I always like a little vigorous exertion 
when I first get up. In my villa on the Lake 
of ComoI had a gymnasium, which I fitted 
up at an expense of fifty thousand francs.” 

“You didn’t take it with you when you 
camped out — did you?” 

‘*No; but I had a portable one, which I 
use here.” 

‘s What's that?” 

‘¢A common shovel. It affords me the best 
exercise can obtain. Itis better than a wood- 
saw and horse, for it brings more of the mus- 
cles of the body into play. I preached this 
doctrine to Prince Umberto, and also to his 
brother, the present King of Spain. And it 
would have amused you to see these princes 
shovelling away at sunrise in the morning, as 
though they were laborers on arailroad. But 
it did them both a great deal of good. We 
had to pay ten thousand francs to the owner 
of the island in Lake Maggiore for the dam- 
age done to the land with our shovels, for we 
had thrown about half the soil of it into the 





feat. The major instantly suspended his work, 
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** Good for Prince Umberto!” 

** Since that he has kept a hundred loads 
of gravel in the court-yard of his palace, with 
which he takes his morning exercise.” 

‘** T have no doubt the shovel is an excellent 
piece of gymnastic apparatus,” added Morris. 
**T see you have converted Marshall to your 
theory, for he is using the shovel more vigor- 
ously than I ever saw him use any tool be- 
fore.” 

*‘T am sorry to say that Marshall is not 
converted. I remarked that I used the shovel, 
in the first place, for exercise. In the present 
instance I was applying the implement to a 
useful purpose. I never like to hurt any one’s 
feelings, and for this reason I have not told 
your cousin that he is no cook; but such is 
the lamentable truth. 
up the camp, or have a better cook.” 

‘* Why don’t you cook yourself?” 

‘* Because it spoils my hands. I am always 
pricking and scratching my fingers with fish- 
. bones; and these wounds disable me from 
playing the piano.” 

‘* But what has the digging to do with the 
cooking?” asked Morris. 

“ll tell you. When I was in the Prussian 


army, the soldiers used to construct a kind of 
oven in the ground. 


I am going to build one 

at our camp, for I am very fond of baked fish; 
and with this, Marshall will have no chance 
to spoil my dinner, as he does about every 
day. I shot some birds the other morning, 
and turned them over to him to cook. The 
‘fellow actually fried them in pork fat.” 

Morris was perfectly satisfied with this 
lengthy explanation, as he would have been 
if it had only been half as elaborate. By this 
time they had reached the shore. The Basi- 
lisk was hauled up to the shelving beach, and 
the major attempted to examine her bottom; 
but, as the tide was coming in, it was quite 
impossible to do so to any purpose. As the 
skipper afterwards stated it, he “fussed” for 
an hour over her, but did nothing at all. An 
attempt was made to heel her over to seaward, 
but their working force was not sufficient to 
do the job. 

**T am satisfied with her, Morris. I have 
seen her bottom down to the garboard streak, 
and it is as clean as a lady’s face,” said the 
major. ‘*I will guarantee that you shall win 
the race for five per cent. of the first prize. 
But you mustn’t sell the Basilisk, Morris.” 

**T shall, if I get a chance to make some- 
thing on her,” replied the money-maker. ‘‘ She 
isn’t just the boat I want.” 

‘* Upon my soul, I think she is.” 


I shall have to break | 
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‘‘In vacation the fellows are going on a 
cruise down to Isle-au-Haut, then up to East- 
port and back through Edgemoggin Reach- 
I wouldn’t risk my neck out at sea in this boat, 
and I want to go with the club.” 

‘¢ She is perfectly safe.” 

‘*Not much. She came very near spilling 
me into the drink the other night. In the 
Maud, Sea Foam, and other yachts like them, 
the fellows stick her right out to sea even 
when it blows great guns; and I should have 
to stay in port. They would have a chance 
to laugh at me every day in the week down 
there, where the sea is often rough. I wanta 
stiffer boat than she is.” é 

«*T will give you three hundred dollars for 
her,” said the major, earnestly. 

Morris hesitated. This sum would just make 
him whole; and he was tempted to accept the 
offer. Probably he would have done so if one 
Captain Blaney, from Bangor, who had come 
down the Penobscot with what he considered 
avery fast boat, had not said something to 
him about the Basilisk, which led him to think 
he might buy her. Morris had beaten his 
boat very badly on Thursday afternoon; but 
the captain had owned up, and expressed very 
great admiration of the sailing qualities of 
the Basilisk. He went on board of her, looked 
her over, and asked a great many questions 
about her. If there was any boat that would 
beat his craft, he wanted to own her. 

While he was considering the major’s offer, 
Morris looked about at the indications of the 
weather. The sun was well up now, and the 
gentle zephyrs from the wést rippled on the 
waters of the bay. If the wind had been 
north-west or south-west, he would have ac- 
cepted the offer, for in that event he could 
more reasonably have expected a breeze too 
stiff for the Basilisk. As it was from the west, 
the chances were altogether in favor of a light 
wind. If he won.the first prize in the regatta, 
—as he was almost sure of doing if the breeze 
was light, —he could sell the boat for two 
hundred dollars, and be just as well off at 
night as though he accepted Major Walkin- 
back’s offer, while the winning of the race 
might enable him to sell the Basilisk for four 
or even five hundred dollars; and then he 
should make two or three hundred by the 
speculation. 

‘©Cash down,” said the major, while the 
skipper was considering the offer. ‘But I 
must say, I think you would be a fool to take 
me up.” 

**That’s just my opinion,” laughed Morris; 
**and I won’t do it.” 
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‘* But don’t you sell her to any one else. I 
prefer that you should keep her; but, if you 
insist upon selling her, I will give more for 
her than anybody else will. Don’t sell her 
without giving me the first chance to buy 
her.” : 

‘*T will not, major.” 

** That’s settled, then. Now, Morris, I shall 
do you the honor to breakfast with you. The 
supper you gave us last night was fit for a 
king; and I don’t think I shall be able to eat 
anything your cousin cooks after you are gone, 
at least not till the oven is done.” 

‘*T shall be happy to have you breakfast 
with me,” added Morris. 

‘Thanks. And while you are getting it 
ready, I will go up to the camp and dress my- 
self for the exciting sports of the day. How 
long before the collation will be ready?” 

‘* It will take me an hour to get up the fire 
and boil the potatoes.” 

‘* Very well, Prince Morris. 
tle when you are ready.” 

‘* Prince Morris!” laughed the cook. 

‘*' You remind meso much of Prince Um- 
berto, that I can’t help calling you so,” added 
the major, as he departed for the tent. 

Morris placed the furnace on some short 
boards laid upon the deck to protect it from 
the heat, and made a fireinit. Hehadataste 
and a talent for cooking, and enjoyed it very 
much. He boiled the potatoes, made the cof- 
fee, and prepared a dish of cream toast with 
the loaf of stale bread he hadbrought. After 
sounding the whistle for his guests atthe camp, 
he put his beefsteak on the gridiron. By the 
time they arrived, it wasdone toaturn. The 
meal was taken from a table laid on the wash- 
boards and extending across the standing- 
room. 

Major Walkinback was very enthusiastic in 
his praise of the beefsteak, the coffee, and the 
toast; but Marshall said little. Morris ob- 
served that his cousin looked pale and hag- 
gard, and that his eyes were bloodshot and 
sunk deep in his head. He concluded that he 
had been drinking too much, for his breath 
was strong with whiskey. 

**Excellently well done, Prince Morris!” 
exclaimed the major. ‘‘I have eaten many a 
worse breakfast than this in the palaces of 
kings and princes. This cream toast is a'dish 
unknown in Europe, though I showed Prince 
Umberto how to make it, and,got up some 
myself for Bismarck, who assured me it was 
the nicest article of which he had ever par- 
taken.” 

“It isn’t bad,” added Morris. 


Give that whis- 
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The breakfast was finished; the dishes were 
washed, and everything put in its place; but 
it was only seven o’clock then. The sail was 
hoisted, and, as the wind was still very light, 
the gaff-topsail was set. 

‘*T don’t care about going to the race,” said 
Marshall, when the Basilisk was all ready to 
sail. ‘‘I didn’t sleep very well last night, and 
my head aches.” 

‘* But we can’t spare you,” protested Major 
Walkinback, bestowing upon his fellow-camp- 
ist a look so savage that Morris was aston- 
ished. 

‘*T would rather sleep off the forenoon in 
the tent.” 

‘* Sheep in the cuddy, if you want to, till the 
race comes off. But you must go with us,” 
added the major, decidedly. 

‘*We can spare him, if he don’t want to 
go,” suggested Morris. } ; 
- “No, we can’t, Prince Morris. We want 
him for ballast, and we may not be able to 
find anybody else,” replied the major. ‘Up 
with the anchor, Marshall.” 

The haggard young man obeyed the order 
very reluctantly. He seemed to be feeble, and 
behaved like one who was utterly exhausted. 
Morris helped him get up the anchor, when 
he saw what a hard job his cousin was making 
of it. Light as the breeze was, the Basilisk 
shot away from the shore like an arrow dis- 
charged from a bow. As there was plenty of 
time, Morris ran down towards Turtle Head. 
The bay was perfectly smooth, with not a sign 
of a wave or a swell, the surface of the water 
variegated by. the light airs that played upon 
it. Marshall had stretched himself on one 
of the bunks in the cuddy, but instead .of 
sleeping he seemed to be tossing restlessly 
about on his hard bed. The major thought 
they had better not go up to Belfast harbor 
till it was nearly time to get into line, for 
there was some choice of position which he 
might secure for the Basilisk after the other 
yachts had anchored. 

The judges’ craft was the Penobscot, a yacht 
of a hundred tons, owned by the father of the 
commodore of the club. She was moored at 
the entrance of the harbor, gayly dressed with 
flags. A band engaged by the club was sta- 
tioned on her deck, and shortly after eight 
o’clock the strains of music came across the 
water. Quite a number of the yachts were 
also in position. At half past eight a gun 
from the Penobscot indicated that it was time 
for all the yachts to be in line. 

*‘ Now, Prince Morris, shall I take the helm?” 
asked the major. 
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‘No, I think not, Baron Walkinback,” re- 
plied Morris, who was not particularly pleased 
with the title by which his companion ad- 
dressed him. 

‘Don’t you wish me to sail the Basilisk for 
you in this race?” 

“‘T donot. I prefer to sail her myself.” 

‘«Then if you are beaten, it will not be my 
fault, Prince Morris.” 

“Certainly not, Count Walkinback. If 
there is any fun in this business, I prefer to 
enjoy it myself, as I paid for the boat.” 

‘¢ Just as you please, Prince Morris,” added 
the major. 

But he was not a little disconcerted. 

“TI think I can sail the boat, King Walkin- 
back.” 

‘*No doubt youcan. If you do not desire 
my services, I do not wish to force them upon 
you. I will thank you to address me simply 
as Major Walkinback,” added the major, evi- 
dently much annoyed by the manner of the 
skipper. 

“‘T shall be equally obliged to you if you 
will call me simply Morris — only this, and 
nothing more.” 

“Pardon me if I applied any offensive title 
to you,”’ said the major, stiffly. 

“Accept my apology for doing the same 
thing.” 

The major turned away from the skipper, 
and was silent. The wind had freshened a 
little, and the Basilisk now carried a *‘ bone in 
her mouth” as she approached the Penobscot. 
Morris ran her under the stern of the judges’ 
boat. ' 

‘“‘The Basilisk, Morris M. Hollinghead,” 
shouted the skipper, reporting his arrival. 

**T think we won’t quarrel, Morris,” said 
the major, with a smile, a moment later. 

‘‘T had no thought of quarrelling,” replied 
Morris. 

‘*T supposed you wished me to sail the Bas- 
ilisk for you, as I am used to her.” 

‘*T think I know her very well, for I have 
been sailing her every day for over a week. I 


don’t know about that gaff-topsail,” added: 


Morris, as the boat heeled over till she showed 
her garboard streak to those in the yachts to 
windward of her. 

‘* She will carry it, if you handle her right. 
When it is too much for her, we can haul it 
down in two seconds,” replied the major. 
** Now, get a position as far to windward as 
you can.” 

‘* Basilisk, ahoy! ” shouted Joseph Guilford, 
the captain of the fleet, who was in his tender 
forming the line. 
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** In the boat! ” replied Morris. 

‘¢ Anchor next to the Alice.” 

“é Ay, ay.” 

In a few moments the Basilisk was in the 
required position, with the Alice on one side, 
and the Ripple — Captain Blaney’s fast boat — 
on the other. All the preparations for the 
start were made, and Marshall, who had come 
out of the cuddy, was stationed at the cable, 
to toss it into the tender when the second gun 
was fired. 

‘¢ The course has been changed,” said the 
captain of the fleet, as his tender approached 
the Basilisk; and he handed a printed slip of 
paper to Morris. 

‘Changed! ” exclaimed the skipper of the 
boat. ‘‘ What is that for?” 

“* The fellows are afraid of getting becalmed 
beyond Turtle Head. Wesail the second course 
instead of the first; and this gives us a fair 
wind both ways,” replied Captain Guilford. 

**T don’t like that very well,” added Morris. 
‘*T sailed over the first course so as to learn 
the way round, and now, at the last moment, 
itis changed. I don’t think it is fair.” 

‘It is plain sailing all the way, and as fair 
for one as for the others. Your sailing direc- 
tions are all printed on that paper, and you 
can’t go wrong.” 

‘It is a long course, and it will take all day 
to go round in this breeze.” 

‘“‘T have been looking for you this morn- 
ing, to tell you about it; but I could not find 
you.” = © 

Morris looked over the paper, @nd found 
that the course was a run down the bay to 
Camden, passing between the Spindles off 
North-east Point, around Negro Island, leaving 
ing it on the port hand, and back to the judges” 
boat by the most direct course. The run was 
about thirty-six miles, and, though the wind 
had freshened somewhat, it would require 
seven or eight hours to make it. There was. 
sometimes, a heavy sea off Camden, and Mor- 
ris could not help thinking that the change 
had been made to give the heavy-weather 
yachts the advantage over the Basilisk. How- 
ever, as it did not blow hard, it made but little 
difference, though Morris protested against 
the change. 

‘s Where were you this morning, Morris? I 
called at your house, and they said you were 
away somewhere.” 

‘‘} was off in the boat, and slept on board 
of her last night.” 

‘* Down at the Head?” 

‘*No; at the island, near Pinchport,” replied 
Morris. 
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‘* Did you hear about the robbery?” asked 
Captain Guilford. 

‘*No. What robbery?” 

‘* The Pinchport Bank. It was cleaned out 
last night. But the robbers did not get avery 
big haul.” 

‘* How much did the bank lose?” 

‘*‘ About fifteen thousand dollars, they say. 
But most of the money is safe, for the robbers 
couldn’t find it. ButI must go on board of 
the Phantom. It’s almost time to.be off.” 

Morris had no time to think of the Pinch- 
port Bank at that exciting moment. 

‘* All ready to cast off the rode, Marshall?” 
said he. i 

‘I’m all ready,” replied his cousin, in a 
singularly indifferent tone. 

Bang! went the gun on the Penobscot. 

‘* Cast off!” shouted Morris; and the Basi- 
lisk swung round, for her main-boom had 
been hauled up at the right moment, and she 
went off like a rocket. 

‘*Let off the sheet, major!” added the 
skipper. 

‘* Off it is!” responded Major Walkinback. 

The Basilisk heeled over till her gunnel 
was even with the water, shooting ahead of 
everything in the fleet. The Maud, Sea Foam, 
and Skylark were loaded with kites; but it 
was evident that they were no match for the 
Basilisk, though the result of the race depend- 
ed entirely upon the forceof the wind. It was 


a good start. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ULYSSES. 
BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 


YSSES, with his wife, Penelope, lived 

very happily at Ithaca, one of the islands 
over which he reigned as king, until summoned 
to go to the war of Troy. 

A peaceful home and fortunate government 
had great charms for Ulysses; and, knowing 
a madman would be rejected, he pretended to 
be insane. In the fields he would yoke dif- 
ferent beasts together, and went through the 
farce of ploughing the sea-shore, sowing it 
with salt instead of corn. Palamedes, a 
Grecian chief, who was sent to bring Ulysses 
to the camp, suspecting this frenzy to be as- 
sumed, took Telemachus, the infant son of 

lysses, whom he dearlyloved, and placed him 
in the furrow, to see whether his father would 
allow the ploughshare to wound him or not. 
This stratagem succeeded; for when Ulysses 
“came to the child, he turned off from the spot, 
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in consequence of which Palamedes compelled 
him to take part in the war. 
* He accordingly sailed with twelve ships, 
and was of great service to the Greeks, be- 
coming, of all the heroes of the Trojan war, 
the most renowned for his eloquence and cun- 
ning. But he did not forget the man who had 
discovered his pretended insanity, and after- 
wards revenged himself upon him in the most 
heartless and cruel manner. 

Palamedes was a learned man as well as a 
soldier, and held in such high respect that, 
although Ulysses took every opportunity to 
distress ahd injure him, his malicious expec- 
tations were all frustrated, and he at last had 
the meanness to bribe one of his servants, and 
to make him dig a hole in his master’s tent, 
and there conceal a large sum of money. 

Then Ulysses forged a letter in the name 
of Priam, who was the king of Troy, which 
the servant also concealed. In the letter the 
Trojan king seemed to entreat Palamedes to 
deliver into his hands the Grecian army, ac- 
cording to the conditions which had been 
previously agreed upon, when he received the 
money. This letter was found, read in the 
camp, and Palamedes brought to a trial.. He 
made the most solemn protestations of inno- 
cence, and the artful Ulysses, assuming to 
defend him, said no faith ought to be put in 
the letters of enemies, and suggested that some 
one be sent to search his tent, adding that if 
any such sum of money should be found, it 
must of course be considered a proof of guilt. 

Messengers were accordingly despatched, 
the gold was found, and the innocent Palame- 
des condemned to be stoned to death. When 
he was led out to meet his doom, he ex- 
claimed, — 

‘¢ Truth, I lament thee, for thou hast died 
even before me!” 

After the destruction of Troy, Ulysses em- 
barked on board his ships and set out for the 
voyage home; but he encountered @ great 
many misfortunes before he reached his na- 
tive country, and, perhaps, remembered with 
sorrow his cruelty to poor Palamedes. He 
was overtaken by a storm, and his vessels 
driven out of their course to the coast of Af- 
rica, and then again to the island of Sicily, 
where he visited the Cyclopes, a gigantic and 
lawless race of men inhabiting the western 
parts of the island, who devoured human be- , 
ings, and had but one eye, which was situated 
in the middle of their foreheads. 

Polyphemus, the king, immediately seized’ 
Ulysses and his companions, carrying them 
prisoners to his cave near Mount Aitna. 
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It was a horrible place, large and dark, ‘‘ the 
dismal floor paved with mangled limbs and 
putrid gore,” bearing evidence that other un- 
fortunates had preceded them, and spoke fear- 
fully of the fate in prospect, the horrors of 
which were soon made frightfully real by the 
huge giant, who, as though impatient for his 
feast, 


“* seized two captives of our Grecian band ; 
Stretched on his back, he dashed against the stones 
Their broken bodies and their cracking bones ; 
With spouting blood the purple pavement swims, 
While the dire glutton grinds the trembling limbs.” 


Creeping to the farthest corner of the cave, 
the rest watched, with fascinated gaze, this 
monster at his hideous repast, and saw him 
compose himself to rest. Soon his loud snor- 
ing convinced them he was fast asleep; and, 
crouching together, they took counsel as to 
the best means of escape. 

These giants kept a great many sheep, and 
it was their habit to confine them in their dif- 
ferent caves at night, leading them to feed 
upon the. mountains every morning. The 
happy thought struck Ulysses that if they 
could succeed in tying themselves under the 
bodies of the sheep, they might easily get out 
of the cave. But they must first destroy Poly- 


phemus, or make him blind. .So they decided 


to cast lots to see who should put out his eye. 
The greatest caution had to be observed in 
communicating with one another; and the 
giant was so watchful that before their plans 
were all arranged, four more had fallen vic- 
tims to his greedy appetite for human flesh, 
and only six remained to aid the unfortunate 
Ulysses. However, he was not discouraged, 
and succeeded one day in intoxicating Poly- 
phemus, when he provided himself with a burn- 
ing pole, and, stationing his companions at 
convenient distances around the monstrous 
body, each with a flaming brand, commenced 
the attack by thrusting the pole into his eye. 
This was followed up by one after another, 
with the burning brands, until his sight was 
completely géne, and, howling with pain, he 
knew not that his prisoners were safely leav- 
ing the cave, concealed under the bodies of 
his own sheep. 

They made all haste to their ships, and, sail- 
ing to Molia, they there met with a very 
friendly reception from £olus, the god of the 
‘winds, who was so much interested in Ulysses’ 
story, and his desire to reach home, that he 
gavé him, confined in leather bags, all the 
winds that could obstruct his passage to Ith- 
aca. These were taken aboard, which so ex- 
cited the curiosity of his companions, who 
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believed them to be full of money, that they 
entered into a conspiracy to rob him. 

Accordingly, when they came on the coast 
of Ithaca, they took possession of the bags 
and untied them, upon which the winds, rush- 
ing out with fearful impetuosity, carried all 
before them, and the whole fleet was destroyed, 
except the ship carrying Ulysses and those 
who would so ungratefully have robbed him. 

They were next driven to the island of Circe, 
an enchantress skilled in the knowledge of 
magic and venomous herbs. Ulysses sent his 
men to explore the island; but, meeting Circe, 
they were, with one exception, changed by a 
drink she gave them into swine. He escaped 
and carried the sad news to Ulysses, who, 
while he was hastening to the assistance of 
his friends, was instructed by Mercury how 
he could best resist the magical power of 
the sorceress, and received from him an herb 
which should prove an. antidote. He told 
Ulysses, when she attempted to touch him 
with her wand, to draw his sword, and make 
her swear by the River Styx she would 
use him as a friend, otherwise he would kill 
her. 

Remembering these directions, and fortify- 
ing himself with the herb called moly, which 
was to preserve him from the effects of her 
arts, he rushed into her cave with his sword 
drawn, and compelled her to restore his asso- 
ciates to their original shape. After this they 
became reconciled, and were all treated most 
hospitably and kindly by her. 

When, at length, Ulysses begged for leave 
to depart, Circe desired him to go down into 
Hades and consult the prophet Tiresias how 
he might return to his native country in 
safety. 

Tiresias informed him of the dangers and 
difficulties in the way, especially the anger 
of Neptune, god of the sea, and father of Poly- 
phemus, who would be very likely to remem- 
ber the treatment his son had received, and 
might improve an opportunity to revenge 
him. However, Tiresias thought everything 
would turn out well, if Ulysses exercised great 
caution in all his movements, and dismissed 
him, when he returned to earth, calling again 
at the island of Circe, who also told him of 
the dangers that yet awaited him, and the 
means of escape. 

Once more he embarked, with his single 
vessel and his few companions, passing near 
the island of the Sirens, somewhere in the 
vicinity of the western coast of Italy. 

Their custom was to sit on the shore and 
attract, with their sweet voices, all who passed, 
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and afterwards to destroy them. Ulysses, in 
order to escape this danger, filled the ears of 
his men with wax, and fastened himself with 
strong ropes to the mast of his ship, until he 
was out of the reach of the Sirens’ song. 

Sailing successfully between Scylla and 
Charybdis, he was very much encouraged, and 
began to anticipate a speedy meeting with 
his beloved Penelope and Telemachus. 

His hopes were not to be realized for 
many long years, but might have been had he 
heeded the advice of Circe, who cautioned him 
not to stop at Sicily. He was unwilling to de- 
lay, but allowed himself to be over-persuaded 
by his companions, who solemnly promised 
not to touch any of the cattle if he would al- 
low them to land. Storms arose which de- 
tained them; and, becoming very hungry, 
they forgot their promises, and killed the 
finest of the oxen while Ulysses was asleep. 

These animals were sacred to Apollo, who 
was so angry that he sunk their vessel, and 
all were drowned except Ulysses, who saved 
himself on a plank, and floated to the island 
of Calypso. Calypso herself was a nymph 
of the ocean, and reigned a queen over the 
charming island called by her name. Desti- 
tute and sad was our héro when he came to 
the green shores of her delicious retreat. But 


Calypso received him with all the hospitality 
a queen and a goddess could bestow, offer- 
ing him immortality and eternal youth if he 
would remain in herisland. This he refused 
to do, considering the gift a poor exchange 
for his own dear home he was so anxious to 


reach. 

However, Calypso detained him seven years, 
and only then allowed him to depart by com- 
mand of Jupiter, who sent a messenger with or- 
ders to see that she furnished everything requi- 
site for his comfort and happiness during the 
voyage. All being in readiness, he again set 
sail for Ithaca, this time so protected against 
every danger, that in a few days he had almost 
reached a friendiy port, when Neptune, still 
mindful of the loss his son Polyphemus had 
suffered at the hands of Ulysses, raised a storm, 
and his ship was broken and wrecked by the 
violence of the waves. 

Barely escaping with his life, and very much 
exhausted, he swam towards the island of the 
Phocians, which he reached after great diffi- 
culty. Here, alone, and almost naked, exposed 
to the fury of wild beasts, his fatigue was so 
great that he laid himself down ina sheltered 
spot among some trees, and fell asleep. 

He was awakened by hearing voices, and, 
rousing himself, applied to some young wo- 
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men, whom he saw approaching, for assistance. 
They were the attendants of Nausicaa, the 
lovely and compassionate daughter of the 
king, who ordered her maids to supply the 
unfortunate stranger with food, and command- 
ed them to prepare a refreshing bath, where 
clothing suitable for an interview with the 
princess had been provided for his use. 

Charmed with the appearance and manners 
of her guest, when he presented himself be- 
fore her, Nausicaa conducted the hero to her 
father’s court, and there introduced him to the 
king and queen. They received him with 
flattering attention, and he was honored with 
feasts, contests, and every diversion that their 
generous hospitality could suggest. 

A minstrel came to the palace one day, 
singing so mournfully of the fall of Troy, 
that Ulysses was moved to tears. The king 
asked him why he wept, and showed such in- 
terest in the cause of his emotion that he re- 
lated the whole history of his misfortunes 
and adventures. 

Ulysses only stated simple facts; but the 
royal family listened with almost breathless 
attention to the details of a story that seemed 
more like romantic fiction than truth; and 
every one wished to assist him. They were 
unwilling to lose their entertaining guest, yet 
the kindness and benevolence of their natures 
prompted them to do all they could to facili- 
tate his departure; and at length, after an 
absence of twenty years, he was safely con- 
ducted to his own kingdom. 

The long time he had been away from Ith- . 
aca had so changed the:place that he did not 
recognize it, looking in vain for the familiar 
landmarks of boyhood, and could hardly be- 
lieve it was his native country. Finding, with 
some difficulty, the cottage of ashepherd whom 
he had formerly employed, he assumed the 
disguise of a beggar, and received the charity 
of his old servant unrecognized. Here he 
learned that his mother had died of sorrow, 
and his father, bowed down by old age and 
grief, had withdrawn into the country, de- 
spairing of ever seeing his son again. Te- 
lemachus was grown to manhood, and his ‘ 
faithful wife, Penelope, although every one 
about her believed Ulysses dead, still contin- 
ued to hope and watch for his return. 

More than a hundred nobles of Ithaca and 
the neighboring islands had offered themselves 
to her in marriage; but she refused them all; 
and when by their importunities they annoyed 
her, she declared she would not make a second 
choice until a piece of tapestry which she had 
commenced should be finished. 
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The work was done in a very dilatory man- 
ner, and at night she unravelled what she had 
so slowly woven during the day. In this way 
she succeeded in imposing upon her suitors 
for three years, and the task was not yet fin- 
ished. But Ulysses, appearing about this time, 
relieved her from further trouble, and was 
welcomed with all the joy a true heart can 
know. 


VAIN LONGINGS. 
BY MARIE. 


_ thinking of hopes that were mine one 
day, 
When roaming along through the new-mown 
hay; 
The sky was so fair, and my heart so light, 
For Time had not left its bitter blight. 
I was dreaming, dreaming gayly, 
Of the happy days to come, 
Listening ever as I wandered 
To the bees’ low, busy hum. 


A year had departed. A summer day 
Like one I remembered had passed away. 
I was roaming no moreo’er the meadows green. 
Alone I sat by the murmuring stream. 
I was thinking, thinking sadly, 
Of the happy year just past, 
Longing ever, longing vainly, 
For the joys that could not last. 


. Full many a year since that time has gone; 
Full many a grief has my heartstrings torn; 
But still I recall that bright, sunshiny day, 
When first my young heart felt sorrow’s sway. 
Now, as then, I'm mourning sadly 
For the youth that comes no more; 
Wishing, though I know how vainly, 
For the happy days of yore. 


LETTER FROM A NEBRASKA BOY. 


} Den FRED: The dream of my boy- 
hood is accomplished at last, and here I 
am safe and sound in the Far-off West! I 
must confess that as yct I have failed to see 
much of the poetry of that same dream, for 
so far we have ‘‘roughed it” with a rough- 
ness which my wildest imagination never 
pictured. ‘ 

We are living at present in a little shanty, 
which we have put up temporarily, about five 
miles from North Platte. The prairie lands 
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stretch all around as far as the eye can see, 
and our nearest neighbor dwells two miles 
from us! The ‘‘city” of North Platte is a 
little bit of a village, with only one street, 
and a few hundred inhabitants; but it con- 
tains a church and school, post-office and a 
grocery ; so, whenever we get out of molasses, 
&c., or want to mail a letter, Iam generally 
the lucky messenger, and quite depend upon 
the excitement of putting on my ‘good 
clothes” and riding over on horseback among 
folks. 

You would be astonished at the effect which 
even s0 little of civilization as we see in North 
Platte has upon the real old white settlers, 
who are as tenacious of their rights, and 
jealous of the inroads upon their wild, free 
life, as the Indians themselves. Just about a 
mile from us is the old road which leads from 
Omaha to California. It winds up the great 
Platte valley, and here many an emigrant and 
herd of cattle used to travel before the rail- 
road was opened. Even now you may occa- 
sionally see an ‘‘old fogy” who persistently 
drives his ox-team before him for thousands 
of miles. 

The other day I had a talk with an old Mis- 
sourian, who had travelled all the way from 
Missouri at a snail’s pace, and was going on 
to Oregon. In answer to my inquiries con- 
cerning the progress of his journey, he an- 
swered in a most drawling tone, — 

‘*T don’t ex—Zect to get thar before the 
fall!” , 

Another old fellow said, — 

‘“‘ The Yankees come in thar with ther rail- 
roads and school-haouses, a drivin the game 
all to thunder, and I thorrt I'd better dig out.” 

These people all seem to have firm faith 
that they shall find greenbacks on the bushes 
and gold by the cart-load if. they can only get 
to Oregon. 

Here I am interrupted by uncle Will, who 
is calling me to make the fire and put on the 
tea-kettle for supper; for you must know that 
I am the chief cook of the crowd, on account 
of my superior abilities in that direction. 
We have all tried our hand at cooking game, . 
making coffee, and even bread, and I have 
come out victorious in every case. 

Please excuse my boasting, and me too for 
a little while. — After supper. Now, my dear 
boy, Iam at your service again, for we have 
had a royal repast of venison steaks, both 
killed and cooked by your humble servant, 
bread and butter, and boiled eggs. I have 
done good justice to the viands myself, and 
my conscience tells me that I have acquitted 
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myself well in their preparation, though, to 
tell the truth, I am a little uncertain about 
the tea, for I am in such a very balmy state 
of mind since I drank it, that I begin to think 
I must have increased the dose by mistake. 
Never mind. You will be the sufferer; for I 
warn you that I have only begun with you 
yet, and there is a long evening before me! 

I must tell you about our. hens, of which 
we have a fine lot. I don’t know whether it 
is peculiar to the western breed, but these 
hens have a remarkable independence about 
them which is very amusing. They will in- 
sist upon living on equal terms with us, and 
no amount of ‘‘shooing”’ will drive them out 
of the house, where théy coolly roost on our 
chairs and tables. The other night, as I 
opened the door of my sleeping-room, I met 
one just upon the threshold. She stepped 
aside politely for me to pass, and as she did 
so, I noticed a conscious expression of the 
eye, which was explained when I got ready to 
turn in, for daintily laid on my pillow was 
one of the freshest of eggs, probably intend- 
ed as a little surprise for my breakfast. I 
hope I was not wanting in gratitude for the 
attention, but I took good care ever after that 
she should lay her eggs in her own nest in- 
stead of mine. 

We are hard at work on the new stable, 
which we are building of a soft kind of sand- 
stone of a buffish shade, which cuts like soap- 
stone. We have a derrick, so that we man- 
age it quite easily. We plaster the walls over 
with natural clay, which hardens under the 
sun almost like the rock itself. I generally 
have the job of mixing the mortar. (By the 
way, if you should happen to meet my broth- 
er George, I wish you would tell him, with 
my love, that he can have the new pair of 
lilac kids I put away so carefully for myself 
when I left home. If he should see the hands 
of the donor he would not be surprised at his 
generosity.) 

The cattle have all arrived, and we expect 
to have the finest stock farm in the country. 
The stable is to be fifty feet long, and we 
have already built a corral one hundred feet 
in length each way. When we have com- 
pleted the accommodation for our cattle we 
shall begin to prepare for our own comfort, 
and commence at once upon our new house, 
which I expect will surprise the natives. 

We have just struck water, — twenty-nine 
feet below the surface, — being the third well 
we have attempted. I can tell you there is 
something quite exciting in digging a well, 
especially a deep one. It is a queer sensa- 
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tion to feel that it may cave in at any mo- 
ment, particularly when you are so far down 
that you can see only a small round dot of 
light above your head. 

I am impatient to get through with the 
heaviest part of our pioneering, so that I may 
have a little more time for sport; for until we 
are better settled, I can’t have the conscience 
to be behindhand in my share of the labor. 
It is rather aggravating, too, for game is very 
plenty just now. The ducks and geese actu- 
ally fly round you in swarms, as you pass the 
little ponds and brooks, and it is not at all 
uncommon to kill six or eight at a shot. The 
blue and green winged teal and the wood or 
summer duck are ranked among the finest 
game we have here, and I have seen several 
upland plover, which are quite rare in the 
east, where scldom more than two fly in com- 
pany. Here I have seen forty or fifty go over 
in one flock. They cannot be decoyed, but I 
have brought them down from the sky often 
with my bird-whistle. There are also curley, 
and a great many marsh birds that I have 
never seen or heard of before. I think I can 
come across some odd species that are not to — 
be found in books upon natural history. 

Last night as we were carting a load of 
timber, I saw a pair of antelopes on a cliff 
behind the house. I had no rifle with me, so 
I cannot end my story as brilliantly as I could 
wish. However, I can tell you another, which 
happened two or three days ago, when I did 
have my rifle with me, which will do just as 
well. I was on my way to the caiions for 
timber with one of the men. We were in a 
wagon, and suddenly I saw a prairie wolf 
looking at me over the top of the grass about 
sixty or a hundred yards off. I told the man 
to stop the horses a moment, and took a de- 
liberate aim at his breast. I fired, and you 
can imagine my delight when I saw him tum- 
ble over. I rushed up to him, fortunately 
taking the precaution to reload my piece, for 
he snapped at me with a very ugly set of 
teeth, and caught hold of the end of my rifle, 
which still bears the marks of them. How- 
ever, another shot soon finished him. He - 
was a very handsome fellow. I dressed his 
hide after I got home, and shall preserve it 
among my trophies. I don’t wish to boast, 
but I think, considering I saw only his head 
and the top of his long ears, it was a pretty 
good shot for a boy. 

Very soon I hope to be able to give you an 
account of my first experience in buffalo hunt- 
ing. The grass is not quite long enough for 
them to appear yet, but the prairie land be- 
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tween our house and the village is covered 
with the whitened bones and horns of those 
which have been killed in past years.. The 
famous ‘“‘ Buffalo Bill” lives in North Platte, 
and it was here, you remember, that the Duke 
Alexis came to hunt with him. 

The town is full of Indians just now, who 
have come here to sell their buffalo hides. 
They are the real, Jona fide wild ones, dressed 
up in blankets, with porcupine quills and 
painted faces. They carry revolvers, and al- 
together are pretty formidable looking crea- 
tures. The squaws are great beggars and 
thieves, and extravagantly fond of ornaments. 
I saw a young white man among them, who 
was taken prisoner by the Indians when he 
was eight years old, and he had become so 
attached to their life that nothing would 
tempt him to leave it. 

A few days ago we were looking through 
our ficld-glasses, and spied out on the prairie 
quite a large body of horsemen. As they 


drew nearer we could see that it was a band 
of Indians, and that they were heading di- 
rectly towards our house. They rode in Indian 
file, and one of our men recognized the chief 
as the great ‘‘ Spotted Tail.” He was dressed 
in the most gorgeous attire, and was really a 
splendid looking fellow of six feet or more in 


height. He stopped his horse in front of 
us, and held out his hand to uncle Will, say- 
ing, in a guttural tone, — 

** How coulou ugh wachita,” which in Eng- 
lish means, ‘‘ How are you, pale-faced friends 
— good!” 

He then shook hands in the most solemn 
manner with all of us. The rest of his band, 
numbering some twenty or thirty, got off 
their horses, and squatted down on the grass 
in acirgle. I soon made friends with Spotted 
Tail, and we held quite a conversation by 


signs, in which I gathered that he wanted | 


tobacco. I then made him understand in my 
turn that I should like one of his arrows in 
exchange; so we struck up a bargain, and I 
became the happy possessor of a nice new 
one — steel-pointed and eagle-feathered. The 
Indians were all well armed with revolvers, 
knives, rifles, bows and arrows, &c., most 
of which had evidently just been purchased. 
I actually counted seven knives in one man’s 
belt. One of them had bought a new white 
hat, and had decorated it with daubs of red 
and green paint, with a bunch of feathers on 
the top. I never imagined such a wild-look- 
ing set of men.. They all seemed to be over 
six feet in height, and were muscular and 
broad shouldered. Uncle Will thought it 
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would be good policy to entertain our guests 
hospitably, and I carried out to them some 
tea, bread and butter, and cold meat, all of 
which they devoured with great eagerness. 
They then made a fire, and Spotted Tail 
gravely pulled out a long pipe. The stem 
was of bone, and close by the bowl of red 
clay was suspended the scalp of some luck- 
less white man. He first puffed away him- 
self, and then passed it silently from one to 
the other as they sat around the fire. All 
that night we watched them as they lay upon 
the ground. Occasionally one of the squaws 
would get up and stir thefire. We took good 
care to bring all our horses very near the 
house, for although our visitors seemed so 
friendly, we knew they were treacherous, and 
not to be depended upon. However, they 
certainly conducted themselves this time with 
perfect propriety, and were off with the day- 
light. 

And now I must tell you of a singular dis- 
covery I made the other day, upon which I 
rather pride myself, for a great many people 
might have passed by the spot without ob- 
serving anything peculiar abeut it. But you 
remember my curious, prying disposition. 
You have often laughed at roe for it, my 
friend, but it served me a good turn this time. 
I had gone out with my gun in search of jack- 
rabbits, an enormous species of animal which 
abounds here. I was walking along-in a nar- 
row ravine, with high banks on each side of 
me, when this same curious nature led me up 
a winding path. Here I saw a pretty tree, 
about twenty feet high, growing in a little 
hollow; and trees are such a rarity in this 
country that I was attracted in the first place 
by that. And, looking closely, I saw sus- 
pended very securely in mid-air among the 
branches something which looked as if it 
might be the nest of a large bird. On exam- 
ination I found that it was a long buffalo hide 
rolled up very compactly, and at once began 
investigating the contents. It proved to be 
an Indian grave, for as I unrolled, there ap- 
peared buffalo-robes, costly blankets, and 
pieces of richly embroidered cloth. At last I 
came to the body of an Indian child, which 
had been embalmed, and arrayed most elab- 
orately. A beautiful pair of moccasons was 
on his feet, he wore embroidered leggins, a 
brass bodice around his waist, and a scarlet 
blanket over his shoulders. His -hair was 
plaited, and rings and ornaments in fantastic 
shape were strewn about him. A hatchet lay 
by his side, and in his left hand was a ball of 
some red substance, probably intended to 
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preserve him from evil spirits. There was 
also a little bag of white powder, and another’ 
containing fur and feathers near him, per- 
haps for the same purpose; also a large bag 
made of buffalo hide, and ornamented with 
beads. On each side of the handle were 
hanging six copper rings, showing the age 
of the child. This bag was filled with flour, 
for his support on his long journey to the 
happy hunting-grounds. The body had evi- 
dently been there for years, and yet even the 
flour was well preserved. I didn’t exactly like 
to disturb anything, but I couldn’t resist the 
temptation to appropriate some souvenirs of 
my discovery, and I thought, as the little trav- 
eller had found no use for the flour all these 
years, he would probably never miss it; so I 
took the bag and a necklace which you shall 
see one of these days, I think the child must 
have been the son of some great chief of the 
Sioux nation, as everything about him was 
so costly. 

My tallow-dip is on the wane, and reminds 
me, by its sputtering, that it is time for me to 
wind up my long letter. Uncle Will came in 
some time ago, and is sleeping, with his re- 
volver by his side, as soundly and peacefully 
as only we hard-working backwoodsmen 
know how to sleep. 

I shall look for a letter from you, dear Fred, 
with the greatest eagerness, and shall be very 
much disappointed if it is not as egotistical 
as mine has been. Take pity on the poor 
boy entirely isolated from the companions of 
his age, and tell him all about yourself and 
his old friends. You have no idea how much 
everything coming from home interests me. 
Ishould be glad to know who is ‘ number 
one” in his class, and who is at the foot. 

How I should like to take a peep into the 
school-room, and see who has the audacity to 
occupy my old desk, where I should have sat 
at this very time, I suppose, if I hadn’t given 
out in the march, like a poor, weakly fellow 
as I was! . 

Well, I shall never regret this year’s expe- 
rience, for I am gaining every day in health 
and strength as well as in stature and breadth; 
so beware of offending me when we two meet 
again! I am sorry to close my letter with 
this parting threat, but the Fates forbid my 
writing even an apology, for I am almost in 
darkness, and can hardly see to sign myself, 

Your affectionate friend, 
WALTER. 


Nortu PLatre, Nesraska. 
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NEWPORT OR LONG BRANCH? 


BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 


~~ or Long Branch, this summer, 
mamma? 
I wish you'd decide pretty soon. 
The girls all declare that it’s not genteel 
In the city — not after June. 
They asked me to-day where we were going, 
And I said I thought to the Branch; 
But I fancy the staid Bostonians 
Think Newport a good deal more stanch. 


Phey say it is really quite select ; 
Hardly any traders at all; 

While down at the Branch there are lots of ’em, 
And appearing by no means small. 

One girl said her mother was quite deceived 
In some one she met at a hop; 

She liked her so much! till at last she learned 
That her father had kept a shop. 


They say, furthermore, it’s truly absurd 
For persons of that sort to go 
To watering-places, or anywhere, 
And flaunt about, making a show. 
Their place is at home, counting vulgar gains, 
And sweeping the streets with their trains. 
Tis hoped their descendants all will appear 
With far more intelligent brains. 


Is it Holmes? or Holland? or some one else, 
Who writes that the process is slow 

From a commoner to a gentleman — 
Through three generations, or so? 

Perhaps in that time they acquire repose, 
So desirable to be had. 

We are sometimes told by the madam here, 
’*Tis worse to be vulgar than bad. 


Don’t fail to write by the very next mail; 
And be sure to mention the place. 

Should you say ‘Newport, I’m sure I can tell 
The rest with a pretty good grace. 

And, O, mamma dear! now I think of it, 
Please get me the sx-button gloves. 

Nearly every girl is having that kind; 
And they’re certainly perfect loves. 


I hope you’ll remember the dresses, too, 
And give them your whole attention. 

You know a great deal depends upon fi, 
And s¢yle is such an attraction. 

Only a week, now, and then I'll be home; 
In the mean time do what you can. 

I hope ’twon’t be known of us that we’ye come 
From a class so under the ban. 
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SEVEN DAUGHTERS. 


BY AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. 


CHAPTER V. 


A* awesome quiet settled over the house. 
Idid not remember a time when any 
one had ever been very sick. The children 
gathered in groups, and spoke in whispers, 
and for a day or two Stuart appeared almost 
conscience-stricken. But his natural flow of 
spirits could not be repressed. Yet his laugh 
jarred on my nerves. We were used to caring 
_so much for each other’s welfare and comfort, 
and sympathizing with sorrows or trivial ill- 
nesses, that his carelessness seemed to us as 
something quite dreadful. Yet he .was so 
pleasant and good-natured, so ready to do any- 
thing that was asked of him, though he never 
appeared to think that he might volunteer any 
little service! 

“* We must make some allowance for them,” 
mamma said, in her kindly fashion. ‘ Re- 
member that they have had nomother. Much 
of their lives has been spent at school; and 
their uncle was a cold and rather arrogant 
man, papa thinks. So they have had no 
chance to acquire the graces of home life.” 
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When the tidings became noised abroad 
through the village, we were quite besieged. 
Mamma threw up the fortifications at the hall 
door. The old women, who were curious, or 
anxious, or even kindly-hearted in their offi- 
cious way, heard all of the story there, or in 
the sitting-room, that it was necessary for 
them to hear. Aunt Letty Perkins was not 
last nor least. 

‘Was it true, as she had understood, that 
these two voung men came to study with Mr. 
Endicott? She heard they were going in col- 
lege, or something or other. She hoped he 
would get well paid for his trouble— young 
college chaps were always pretty wild. There 
was no great loss without some small gain; 
and if this young fellow was sick, he couldn’t 
be kitin’ round the village into all sorts of mis- 
chief.” 

‘* No, to be sure not,” returned mamma, ah 
asmile at this sort of comfort. 

‘But what are you todo? You have your 
hands full already, with such a houseful of 
children! I allers say that Mis’ Endicott’s 
the most wonderful woman I know. ~I should 
think-you’d a been worn out long ago; and 
here you haven’t scarcely a wrinkle in your 
face!” 

**T do not know why people should wrinkle 
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up their faces when they have a number of 
healthy, happy children about them. Why, 
they keep you young, Mrs. Perkins. It takes 
you back to your own childhood continually.” 

‘*T hope you’re a going to get paid for all 
this.” 

“I don’t believe the Duncans will .become 
chargeable to the parish, since they have for- 
tunes of their own,” said mamma, rather dryly. 

‘Rich, now? Well, that’s good! Though 
rich men’s sons are exposed to sights of temp- 
tations. No one knows!” and Aunt Letty 
shook her head solemnly. 

“TI fancy there will not be many here at 
Wachusett.” 

‘* Mean to keep them the whole year?” 

‘* No; only through vacation.” 

‘‘ They have gardeens, I s’pose?” 

‘“‘Mr. Endicott is their sole guardian now, 
with the exception of an elder brother, who 
acts for them.” 

46 oO ! ” 

* Then Aunt Letty fidgeted about. 

‘*If you should want some one to help do 
the nussin’, I could take my knitting and sit 
up stairs. I haven’t much of anything to do, 
and I’d as lief.” 


‘*No,” said mamma. — ‘¢‘I am much obliged. 


Mrs. Whitcomb is coming over this evening.” 


So Aunt ‘Letty had to go away without see- 
ing the patient. But she had considerable 
news to sow broadcast, which comforted her. 

For the first two days I spent all my time in 
the sick room, while papa remained at night. 
The violent paroxysms were not very long at 
a time, and for the rest he only tumbled about 
and wanted a drink every few moments. Then 
Mrs. Whitcomb arrived, and I was partly re- 
leased. 

By Saturday Dr. Hawley had nearly given 
up the faintest hope. Every one knew who 
was meant when the prayer for the sick was 
used on Sunday. - Something in papa’s voice 
touched me in a peculiar manner. In the 
great calm of earth and sky, it seemed so 
strange that any life should go out into utter 
nothingness! Why, the smallest insects were 
on the wing, and birds and bees went hum- 
ming and soaring, with no anxious cares, just 
brim full of glad, free life. 

If we had been less engrossed, we should 
have felt quite elated over Fanny’s successful 
examination; but, as it was, we were glad to 
have her at home, without thinking much 
about it. So the days passed until the quiv- 
ering life seemed to hang by a mere thread. 

“If he can go through the next twelve 
hours!” said Dr. Hawley, ina low tone. ‘But 
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there seems s0 little strength to him. I can’t 
realize that he has ever been such a rosy, rol- 
licking boy.as.that Stuart; and yet I do not 
see why he should not have been. Well, we 
have done our best, Mrs. Whitcomb, and the 
good parson has prayed; so we must leave all 
the rest in God’s hands. Don’t let him sleep 
more than an hour at a time, and.then give 
him a teaspoonful of this, out of the glass — 
remember.” 

I didn’t want to go to bed. I crept up to the 
room, and Mrs. Whitcomb, and the other 
strange, uncertain presence, standing by the 
window and watching the great stars and the 
little flecks of silver cloud threading their way 
in and out like dainty ladies. I was so afraid 
of death, too! and yet I wanted to stay. I 
thought of Stephen's perplexity concerning 
his brothers, and did not wonder at itnow. I 
was sorry that I had been so ungracious that 
night; but I had made all the amends I could. 
And I prayed softly for the sick boy, that he 
might live to a better and less selfish life, that 
he might see and know the great things there 
are for men to do in the world. 

Twelve. The old eight-day clock in the 
hall told it off in a solemn way, and went on 
ticking ‘‘ forever, never,” and Mrs. Whitcomb 
breathed in her chair as if she were asleep; 
but in a moment she rose and gave the medi- 
cine. 

‘You had better lie down here on the 
couch, Rose. Here is a pillow.” 

**No; Iam not sleepy.” And crossing my 
arms on the window sill, I rested my chin on 
them, and watched the stars again. 

One, two, three; and the summer night 
began to show signs of drowsiness. The stars 
grew dimmer, and there wasa peculiar gray- 
ish duskiness in the heavens. Then a faint 
stirring in the east, a melting of the gray into 
rose and gold, a piping of birds in the leafy 
trees, and a strange tremulousness in all the 
air. I turned away from the window and 
glanced at the pallid face, put my fingers on 
the thin wrist. Had the resurrection of the 
morning reached him? 

“<Q, Mrs. Whitcomb,” I exclaimed, ‘ his 
pulse is stronger! I believe he will live. I 
am so thankful!” 

‘*Now.run to bed, dear. You have had your 
way, and sat up all night.” 

I did fall asleep, and never woke until the 
breakfast bell rang. Dr. Hawley came in 
bright and early, and the verdict was favora- 
ble. 

** Now you must feed him on beef tea, and 
I'll feed him on iron,” he said to Mrs. Whit- 
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comb. ‘ We will run a race to see which can 
get the most fat on his bones. Goodness 
knows there’s need enough of it. He seems 
to have put into practice some one’s sugges- 
tion, to take off his flesh and sit in his bones 
aspace. Cool, for this hot weather.” 

“T suppose we can venture to be a little 
jolly now,” Stuart said, that afternoon, as we 
were all onthe porch. ‘* We have been going 
about this whole week like a funeral proces- 
sion.” 

‘There might have been one — very easily,” 
I replied, with as much sternness as I could 
put in my voice. 

‘¢ But when you are through the woods, what 
is the use of frightening yourself with the 
darkness and the ‘bug-a-boos’? Isn’t that 
what you tellchildren? I never really believed 
that he was goingtodie. Itis only your good 
people ay 

‘‘ Then there isn’t much fear of you,” said 
Fan. 

‘Thank goodness, no. I mean to have a 
deal of fun out of life yet. Just wait until I 
can get myhandsintothe money. There will 
be larks then, I can tell you. Meanwhile, 
may we not dissipate harmlessly on cro- 
quet?” 


**T think not,” was my answer. ‘ Your 


brother is very weak and nervous; and I have 
sometimes found the click of the balls hard to 
bear myself.” 

** Hang it! I wish he was in — England with 
Stephen. He is always putting on airs of some 


kind. Before I’d be such a Molly-fuss-budget 
I’d go off and hang myself, and leave my 
money to the nearest of kin.” 

“O, Stuart,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ you are per- 
fectly —” 

“There, don’t preach to me, you small 
midget! I hate girls’ preaching. It’s hard 
enough to have iton Sundays. Cana leopard 
change his spots? Yes, he can go off to 
another spot. SolI’ll go. Adieu, little grand- 
mother.” 

He caught his hat, and walked down the 
garden path as if whistling for a wager. 

“‘There, you have made him angry,” de- 
clared Fan. 

**T cannot help it. 
for anything. O!” 

I was after him in a minute, for there he had 
Tabby by the nape of the neck, holding her 
up high to see her draw up her feet and curl 
her tail between her legs like a dog. 


He doesn’t seem to care 
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what an angelic smile illumines her counte- 
nance!” 

‘* Mia-o-o-ow!” was kitty’s answer, in a 
prolonged wail; but she managed to twist 
herself out of his grasp, and bounded off. 

** You are acruel, hateful boy! ” I exclaimed, 
angrily. 

But he only laughed, and went on his way 
whistling. Fan glanced up from her embroid- 
ery. 

“Tt is tit for tat,” she said, laughingly; 
‘¢ preaching and practice.” 

I was quiet for some minutes. 

**DoI preach much, Fan?” I asked, rather 
soberly. 

‘“*Not very much. But it may be as dan- 
gerous a habit as scolding, if one gets con- 
firmed init. And I suppose it isn’t entertain- 
ing to boys.” 

‘* But what are you to do when they are just 
as bad as they can be?” 

‘‘ Bear it with Christian fortitude and res- 
ignation. I am not sure but it will be good 
for us to have something that takes us out of 
the one groove, and shows us that the world 
is wider than the little space just around us.” 

There was much truth in that, to be sure. 

‘You see we have had everything pretty 
much one way; and now we have come to a 
change in the current. I rather like the stir 
and the freshening up.” 

‘But if Tabby was yours —” 

““You remember the old lady whose idea 
of heaven was to ‘sit ina clean checked apron, 
and sing psalms;’ and I think yours must be 
to sit here on the porch, in a clean white dress, 
and nurse that sleek Maltese cat.” 

‘*O, Fan, how can you be so irreverent?” 

I heard the faint tinkle of a bell; so I ran 
up stairs. Mrs. Whitcomb asked me to sit 
there while she went out for a walk. I took 
up some crocheting, and, as I worked, watched 
the wind blowing about the high tree-tops, 
and making picturesque backgrounds of the 
blue sky. Then a wood robin came and sang 
his sweet song almost in my very ear. 

The sick youth stirred and opened his eyes 
wide. How strange and sunken they looked! 

‘¢ Where am I?” 

’ I started at the question, and collected my 


| wandering senses. 


‘* At the rectory. At Mr. Endicott’s.” 

*O! Havel been sick? How long since 
—I can’t seem to remember —” x 

‘It is almost a fortnight since you were 


* Put her down!” I cried, authoritatively. | taken ill. But you are out of all danger, and 
He held me off with one arm. | have only to get well.” 
“Why, ‘she likes it,” he said. ‘‘Look!| I suppose I have been a great deal of 
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trouble. Did I talk much?” And he glanced 
sharply at me. 

‘No; that is, it was not of much account.” 

‘* Where is Stuart?” 

‘* Out somewhere.” 

‘* May I have a drink?” 

I gave him that. 

‘* And you have been taking care of me — 
all the time?” 

‘*Not all. Mamma and Mrs. Whitcomb 
have done the most of it.” 

‘* Was I near dying?” 

‘* We thought so, at one time,” I answered, 
rather slowly, not feeling quite sure that the 
admission was right. 

**Tt wouldn’t have been much loss. Both 
Stephen and Stuart would have been glad, no 
doubt, or, at least, relieved. Don’t look so 
horror-stricken.” 

‘*] think you are unjust to both your broth- 
ers,” I said. ‘* But perhaps it is best not to 
talk any more. You are still weak.” 

He turned his face over on the pillow, and 
was silent until mamma came in and spoke in 
her cheerful fashion. 

**- You have all been very kind, much kind- 
er than I deserve. How long will it take me 
to get well?” 

“That depends a good deal upon yourself,” 
returned mamma. ‘* When you feel like it, 
you may begin to sit up. And you must keep 
as cheerful as possible. Are you not hungry?” 

He thought he was presently; but he made 
a wry face over the beef tea. 

‘* Can’t I have something besides this? ” he 
asked: ‘*I am so tired of it!” 

‘*Then youmay take it hereafter as medi- 
cine, and we will find a new article of diet. I 
am glad that you are sufficiently improved to 
desire achange. I will see what I can find for 
you.” 

She was as good as her word; and Mrs. 
Whitcomb brought him up the cunningest tea 
in the old-fashioned china, and a fresh nose- 
gay of spice pinks lying beside his plate. 

*“*O, how delightful they are! I am very 
much obliged,” he said, gratefully. 

That evening Kate Fairlie and her brother 
Dick came over to call upon us. 

‘*T heard your invalid was out of danger, or 
I should not have ventured,” she began, after 
the first greetings were over, ‘‘ for it is not a 
call of condolence merely. Fan, aren’t you 
glad school is over? But what can you find 
to occupy yourself with? { am actually bored 
to death already. We are to have some com- 
pany from the city next week, and we want to 
get up a picnic to go to Longmeadow. Won't 
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you two girls join, and the young Mr. Dun- 
can who isn’t sick? Dick thinks him such a 
funny fellow. Where is he? Can’t I have an 
introduction? The boys all seem to know 
And is it true that they are so 


him very well. 
rich?” 

*¢ They are very well provided for,” said Fan, 
quietly. 

‘* And was that handsome man who came 
to church with you one Sunday, not long ago, 
their brother? Has he gone to make the grand 
tour of Europe? O, how I do envy people 
who can go abroad!” 

‘* He has gone to England on some business. 
He has been to Europe before.” 

** Wasn’t he charming? Howl should have 
enjoyed such a visitor! Mother says that 
father might give us a winter in Paris just as 
well as not. It would perfect my French so 
much!” 

**Do you mean to teach?” asked Fan. 

She had such a droll way of clipping the 
wings of Kate’s higher flights. 

‘* Well, I should think not, Fanny Endi- 
cott! But I want to be fitted for elegant so- 
ciety. I shall go to Washington a while in 
the winter; that I am sure of, for my aunt has 
invited me; and she has no children — so she 
will be glad to have me. And so I mean to 
make a brilliant marriage.” 

_That’s all girls think about,” growled 
Dick. 

“QO, no,” returned Fan; ‘‘some have to 
think about darning stockings, and making 
pies, and altering over their last summer’s 
dresses. And some of them think about the fu- 
ture, whether they will be a teacher or a dress- 
maker, or step over to the.etrong-minded side 
and keep books or lecture.” 

*“*T hope neither of you two girls will be 
strong-minded,” exclaimed Dick. ‘ Your fa- 
ther does not believe in it at all; and it doesn’t 
seem the thing for women to be running round 
the country lecturing and haggling with men 
about money.” 

** But, Dick, they have to haggle with the 
butcher, and baker, and candlestick-maker, 
and dry-goods clerk. And they have to scrub. 
floors, and go out washing, and all that. I 
am afraid I would rather be Anna Dickinson, 
even if it is heterodox.” 

** And have peopte laughing about you,” put 
in Kate, loftily. 

‘They do not laugh very much when you 
are a success, I have observed,” was Fan's 
reply. 

**O, don’t let us bother about this humbug. 
We want to talk over the picnic. Annie and 
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Chris Fellows are going, and the Hydes, and 
the Wests, and the Elsdens. In fact only the 
nicest people have been asked. We want it 
to be select. I should have coine to you right 
in the first of it but for the sickness. Mrs. 
Hydeand Mrs. Westare going to take charge of 
the party. We will have croquet and games, 
and a little dancing. Longmeadow is sucha 
lovely place! You must go.” 

‘* We shall have to see what mamma says 
about it,” I made answer, ‘‘ and if we can be 
spared.” 

‘* Why, there is Nelly and all the others to 
help take care of the baby. I am glad we 
never had any babies to bother with. I should 
feel dreadfully if I had a sister. Mamma 
wouldn’t care half so much for me.” 

** Mother-love goes around a good ways,” I 
said, a trifle resentfully. 

**Yes. I don’t believe there is another wo- 
man in all Wachusett who loves her girls any 
better than your mother,” spoke up Dick, 
who always had been mamma’s great admirer. 
** And, on the whole, I don’t know any girls 
who have a better time at home.” 

**T believe Dick would like our mamma to 
open a foundling hospital,” said Kate, with a 
sneer. ‘As itis, he keeps the barn full of 
dogs and cats, for we will not have them in 
the house.” 

Stuart came up the walk, and Fan called 
him. He was tall and well-grown for his six- 
teen years, and Kate was delighted with him. 
He accepted her invitation at once; but we 
were not prepared to give a positive answer. 

But Mrs. Hyde came over the next morning 
and explained it to mamma. It was to be very 
select; that is, only rich people were to be in- 
vited. We stood on the boundary line. As 
daughters of a clergyman we could visit the 
poor without contamination, and the wealthier 
people were not expected to pass us by. So 
we had the best of both. But Fan declared that 
it was sometimes hard work getting squeezed 
into all sorts of places, whether you fitted or 
not. 

**But the gréat business of this life is to 
make yourself fit,” papa always declared. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘* One of us must certainly go to the picnic,” 
papa said; and he did not see why both could 
not go. 

‘* Mrs. Whitcomb will have to leave us to- 


morrow,” mamma rejoined. ‘I don't be- 
lieve I could spare you both. On the other 
hand, we do not desire to slight Mrs. Hyde's 
kind invitation.” 
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‘Let Fanny go, then,” I exclaimed; ‘she 
and Stuart get along so nicely!” 

‘“*Tam always ready,” said Fan. ‘‘ But, at 
the same time, I do not feel as if I ought, in 
every case, to have the first choice and all the 
pleasures. I am willing to take my turn in 
staying at home.” 

‘But I would rather.” 

‘* And Rose is used to the nursing now.” 

*“*T thought Mrs. Whitcomb was going to 
help us sew,” said Fan. ‘‘No one, save the 
baby, has anything to wear.” 

‘** She has been so confined to the sick room, 
my dear! And Mr. Sprague sent word that 
he should come for her to-morrow.” 

** When I get rich, I shall hire Mrs. Whit- 
comb by the year,” Fan announced. ‘She 
shall sew, and knit, and tend babies, and turn 
old dresses; and we will have a perpetual hol- 
iday.” 

Mamma laughed at that. 

“It is very nice to have invitations to select 
picnics,” Fanny began, when we were up stairs. 
‘‘ But, since we are of lilies of the field, it 
behooves us to ask, Wherewith shall we be 
clothed? Nelly will have to take most of my 
last summer’s gowns. That sounds rather 
grand— doesn’t it? The wood-colored lawn 
I inherited from mamma, my tucked nainsook, 
and my piqué. I can’t begin to squeeze into 
the waists; and tight-lacing is injurious, even 
if you should pursue it from the noble motive 
of economy. I don’t want to wear my new 
poplin and’ get it spoiled; and my cambric is 
faded. I am dying for anewwhitedress. O, 
dear, what a houseful there is to dress, to be 
sure!” 

‘*You do need the dress sadly. I wonder 
if we couldn’t get it)” 

‘‘We might ask papa for the collection 
money.” 

“O, Fan, you irreverent girl!” 

** Well, Iam sure that is our only mode of 
living. Itis a good one, but rather limited 
at times. But won’t there be a jolly time in 
the fall! Suppose we should havea new dress 
all round at the same instant! Would it ruin 
the parish?” 

‘Not if we earned it ourselves, surely.” 

‘* As we shall — keeping a hotel.” Andshe 
laughed. 

Mamma favored the new dress. Fan went 
down to the store that afternoon and bought 
it, and Dick Fairlie insisted upon driving her 
home in the phaeton, telling her again and 
again how glad he was that she would go to 
the picnic. 

‘‘Why, there would be no lack of girls, 
Dick,” she said, gayly. 
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** But they are not like you.” 
‘* And Wachusett would be very stupid and 


monotonous if all its girls were alike, or all, 


its mountains.” 

‘*But I can talk to you; and some of them 
I can't get on with at all. I don’t like smart 
women,” 

‘*O, Dick! I always supposed you liked me 
on account of my smartness. If I had one 
virtue above another, I thought it was that.” 

Dick blushed to the roots of his hair. 

‘*T did not mean just that, Miss Fanny,” he 
stammered. . ‘‘ But some of the academy girls 
have a way of laughing if you are not on your 
best behavior every moment. And Iam a 
plain, old-fashioned fellow. I like Scotch 
ballads ever so much better than opera music, 
thatI can’t understand a word of; but I do 
believe Kate would think it a disgrace to sing 
in anything but Italian. And woods and 
trees, and rambles through them, and talks 
with friends, seem like ballad-singing to me.” 

** Now, Dick, that is a nice, pretty idea. 
You see you do have thoughts quite like other 
people. And the ballad-singing is pretty. I 
like it myself.” 

‘*T wish you would go on down to the pines,” 
said Dick, wistfully. ‘‘It is just a pleasant 
drive. I have to go for Kate at six; and here 
I have an hour on my hands.” 

‘*T cannot to-day, though I’m much obliged, 
Dick,” with a pause and a questioning glance. 

“© Well.” 

*<T'd like to ask a favor.” 

** Anything. I'd be glad to do it for you.” 

‘* Jennie Ryder is just getting over her fever, 
you know. I was down there yesterday, and 
she was wishing I owned a carriage — which 
I never shall. But if you could, and would, 
take her out, it would give me as much pleas- 
ure as going myself.” 

‘*T will,” returned Dick, with alacrity. 

Fan told mamma and me. 

‘* Though I suppose Kate would fancy her 
phaeton contaminated, if she knew it,” Fan 
added, with a laugh. ‘*But Dick is bright 
enough not to say much about it; and I hope 
Jennie will have a splendid'ride. She is just 
as nice as anybody, even if she does sew for 
a living. And I wish Dick would take a good 
honest liking to her.” 

‘‘ Fan!” said mamma, gravely. 

‘‘ Which means that I am too young, or too 
something else, to be thinking of love mat- 
ters. But they do interest me, mamma mia, 
and I have a longing to add this one and that 
one together, and have a sum total of happi- 
ness. And then, little mother, you were only 
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seventeen yourself when you promised to love, 
honor, &c., as Mrs. Brown says; and I shall 
be seventeen myself at Christmas. And think 
what an ancient spinster Rose is getting 
to be!” 

Mamma smiled a little, and examined her 
dress. 

‘“‘It was thirty-five cents a yard. They had 
a lovely one for fifty; and I looked at it until 
the flesh began to grow weak; then I fortified 
myself by counting my money. And now 
comes the tug of war to get it made.” 

** We will all help a little,” returned mamma. 

There was a general outcry the next morn- 
ing when Mrs. Whitcomb went away. Every- 
body besieged her to set a day for her return. 

“T’ll save out a fortnight for you in Sep- 
tember, if I possibly can,” she said, with her 
sweetest smile. ‘‘I hope no one will be sick 
then; and we will have a good, old-fashioned 
visiting time. Take the best care you can of 
my patient, Rose.” ° 

I gathered some fresh flowers and carried 
them up first of all. Louis nodded his head 
in thanks. 

**T am so sorry Mrs. Whitcomb had to go!” 
I said, by way of making conversation. 

“J biked her so much! Do you know— 
whether any one has written to Stephen?” 

‘*Papa did. He waited until you were out 
of danger, since he could not send for him.” 

‘*T suppose he would not have cared much 
either way; ” and the thin lip curled. 

“Pardon me. I think he has a great deal 
of love for you. He was so considerate of your 
comfort and health when he was here!” 

‘*Seemed to be, you mean. When you 
have learned more of the world, Miss Rose, 
you will know that there is a good share of 
glitter that is not gold. He and Stuart would 
have had ever so much more money.” 

**You wrong them both. You are unjust 
to them.” 

“*O,” he said, rather sneeringly, ** you girls 
can get up quite a sentiment for each other; but 
boys take a thing for what it is worth. Nei- 
ther of them loves me; and I can’t say there 
is much love lost between us.” 

‘*T wish you felt differently about them. 
And you have just been so ill, too!” 

*T told him that I wouldn’t go nor stay 
with Stuart. He torments my very life out. 
I begged him to send me somewhere else. 
And no, he would not. He treats me as ifI 
were about ten years old, and did not know 
what was best for myself. He cannot think 
that I am almost as much of a man as he 
is!” 
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He uttered this in a rapid breath, and then 
gasped from exhaustion. 

“Don’t excite yourself so,” I pleaded. ‘If 
you could have heard Stephen talk of you 
when he was here! He begged us to make it 
as pleasant and take as much interest in you 
as we could.” 

‘** You have been very kind. I do not want 
to be ungrateful; but he doesn’t care for me 
in that way. He thwarts every plan, he re- 
fuses every wish, and did not even want me 
to try for college. He would like to keep me 
a little boy at school half my life, I do be- 
lieve.” 

I went around pretending to tidy the room 
a bit; but Mrs. Whitcomb had left it as neat 
asapin. I could not bear to have him talk 
this way against Stephen. Then I espied a 
book, and asked if I should read to him. 

“Tf you will,” was the rather indifferent 
answer. 

But he was soon quite interested. He turned 
his face towards me, and his eyes grew eager, 
and over his whole face came a peaceful light. 
It seemed then as if there was quite a resem- 
blance between him and the elder brother, for 
I remembered that Stephen had a stern way 
of shutting his mouth. Louis’s eyes were 


dark, and that gave him a more desperate look 


when he was angry. 

He was very full of whims and wants, but 
a while after dinner concluded he would take 
anap. As baby Edith had gone to peaceful 
slumbers, and Nelly sat in the nursery, mam- 
ma had taken this opportunity to begin cut- 
ting Fan’s dress. So I joined the conclave, 
and helped discuss the momentous question. 

Mammawas a born genius. I don’t know 
which gift or grace was the strongest. I think 
she must have had a very evenly-balanced 
head. And yet she used to tell us how really 
helpless she was at her marriage. She had 
lived with a great-aunt, who was a whimsical 
invalid, and done nothing but go to school, 
and read to, or amuse, her. Still, I suppose, 
she learned those grand lessons of sweetness 
and patience that helped so much in her after- 
life. And when she had to do, she went to 
work bravely. She could cook equal to any- 
body in the parish; she could make dresses 
and bonnets; and when you came to the al- 
tering, she was superb. That was why I called 
her a born genius. Then she had kept up 
with her music to some extent, and painted a 
little in water colors. Three of papa’s birth- 
day gifts had been pictures of her painting; 
and some of the daintiest fruit-pieces in our 
dining-room were done by her in colored cray- 
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ons on a tinted background. No wonder we 
were proud of her. 

Now we talked about overskirt and under- 
skirt, basque, and ruffles, and bands, and trim- 
mings of various kinds. 

‘¢ It is quite a fearful undertaking,” said Fan, 
with asigh. ‘If I had a little more courage, 
I'd make it perfectly plain; but, then, when I 
went out and saw other people all furbelows. 
and frills, I am afraid I should be dissatisfied. 
And no one would believe it was a new dress.” 

‘Tt is better to take a little more trouble, 
and be satisfied. But I would not have any 
ruffles — they are so much trouble to iron.” 

** Not even one on the skirt?” 

“No. I should cut a bias piece in points, 
and bind them; or you could have two nar- 
row ones.” 

“And I will bind them, as you cannot do 
that on the machine very well,” I said. 

** You are a good girl, Rose of the World. — 
Mamma, I think I’ll have a polonaise.” 

‘“*A sensible conclusion. It will make a 
nice outside garment for all summer.” 

** And I will just point the sleeves and skirt. 
There is cheap trimming for you. Give 
me credit for another bright idea. Anda 
bias-band pointed on both sides for the under- 
skirt. Sothere is the whole garment provided 
for. Then I shall have another errand to the 
store, to get some piqué braid; ” and Fan gave 
a droll little smile. 

Mamma began tocut. Fan opened the ma- 
chine, and sewed the skirt breadths together. 
The trimming was measured, and she shaped 
the points to her fancy. Then mamma fitted 
the waist with fingers as deft as any modiste. 

‘* Mamma, if you were reduced to absolute 
penury, you could set up dress-making,” Fan- 
ny said. 

‘“‘T have found it very useful without the 
absolute penury,” returned mamma, with a 
wise smile. ‘‘ When one has seven girls, a 
good many dresses are needed.” 

*¢ Are you sorry there are so many of us?” 

‘IT don’t know which one I would like to 
give up,” was the grave reply. 

“*It would be like the Irishman with his 
flock — wouldn’t it? Every one of us has 
some special gift or grace. Mine is simply a 
grace — winning ways and curly hair. O, 
there’s Miss Churchill, and this hall all in a 
litter!” 

The hall was so wide and airy that we used 
to sit there and sew in the summer. Mamma 
was cutting on the table; so she just gathered 
the pieces together, and pushed out papa’s 
chintz-covered arm-chair. I sat by the win- 
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dow, crocheting some tiny garments for baby 
Edith. Fan opened the hall door wide before 
Miss Churchill could ring to announce her- 
self. Mamma shook hands with her cor- 
dially. 

The Churchills were some of the old fami- 
lies of the town. Oddly enough, they had 
never intermarried with their neighbors, but 
kept to themselves, and were considered rather 
haughty and exclusive. They lived over on 
the west side, which was the aristocratic part 
of the town, there being no mills or factories 
near. 

Miss Esther Churchill, our visitor, was a 
tall, elegant woman ‘of, perhaps, forty-five. 
Mr. Kenton Churchill, the head of the family, 
was about ten years older. 
Mrs. Ogden, who had lived abroad a great 
deal, and was now a widow, but wealthy, with 
one son and one daughter. Then there was 
Miss Lucy, much younger, an invalid, injured 
quite early in life by being thrown from a 
horse. They were refined and particularly 
nice people, with those little formal ways that 
always kept us in awe. Their house was very 
handsome, and it seemed as if they must have 
everything that heart could wish for. They 
always paid for two of the best pews in church, 
one of which they used, while the other was 
considered free. Then Mr. Churchill sub- 
scribed liberally to nearly every charitable 
object; but, somehow, they never mixed much 
with the congregation; yet they were always 
spoken of in the highest terms. Papa and 
mamma were always invited over'to tea once 
@ year, and they called occasionally. Miss 
Esther had made a state call upon baby Edith, 
bringing hera handsome cap andcloak. Mam- 
ma had not returned that; so we were a little 
surprised, and, to use a provincialism, ‘*‘ put 
about,” for an instant. But mamma has such 
a wonderful grace and self-possession that 
there was no awkwardness. 

‘*How do you do, young ladies? Quite 
busy, I see;” and she shook hands with both. 
“*How cosy and spmmery you look here. 
Why, it is quite like a picture!” 

The broad hall was covered with matting. 
‘There was a large, old-fashioned hat-stand on 
one side, very much like the beautiful new 
ones coming into fashion. It had quite a 
jarge glass, and drawers under it, with branch- 
ing arms out both sides. On either side of it 
was a quaint, high-backed chair. They might 
have come over in the Mayflower. ButIdon’t 
suppose they did. A tall vase of ivy stood 
on the floor, the green branches climbing over 
some picture-frames; and there were several 
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brackets hanging about, holding vases of 
flowers, besides a luxuriant fernery, that had 
received contributions from all of us. The 
hall door opened on one side, while the stairs 
went up on the other, and in this sort of shut- 
off corner was our work-room. 

** Yes, it is quite like a picture,” she went 
on. ‘It seems to me that a hall opght to be 
the largest and most beautiful part of the 
house, and that the family ought to be gath- 
ered there. I like the old-fashioned descrip- 
tions of people dining in their hall, or giving 
audience.” 

‘‘ And we add sewing on to that,” said Fan, 
with a littlelaugh. ‘Instead of Carrara mar- 
ble, we have multiplication tables.” 

‘*We have been somewhat straitened for 
room latterly,” mamma explained; ‘‘for, when 
baby is asleep we like to keep it quiet in the 
nursery; and papa’s study is the one spot that 
we never invade with sewing.” : 

“It is like keeping one grand, lady i in the 
house,” Fan added, in her bright way. ‘And 
it gives one a feeling of the utmost respecta- 
bility.” . 

Miss Churchill smiled at that. She would 
always be a handsome woman, though I don’t 
imagine any one had ever called her a pretty 
girl: she was too large and grand, Hef fore- 
head was broad, her hair smooth as satin, 
a peculiar unglossy brown, and it always gave 
me the idea of a rich, lustreless silk. Hereyes 
were very nearly of the same shade; her chin 
broad and firm, and her teeth wonderfully 
white, strong, and even. Then she had a 
rather pale but perfect complexion. 

‘* What a quaint child you are!” and she 
seated herself gracefully in the arm-chair. 
‘‘ Mrs. Endicott, you might be some historical 
personage with her maids of honor about her. 
That is what my thought is like. And you do 
look so sociable! I have been calling on the 
Maynards; and you would be surprised at the 
amount of thinking I have done between 
there and here. My seeing you has just put 
it into shape. Or, I suppose, it started with 
something that Lucy said as I was coming 
out.” 

‘* How is Lucy?” asked mamma. 

‘Rather poorly. And then she has been a 
good deal disappointed. We were expecting 
Mrs. Ogden and Helen; and Lucy counts so ~ 
much on thatevery summer! But the Fates 
have overruled. They go to Newport for the 
whole season. Word came three days ago. 
I have hardly known how to entertain Lucy 
since.” 

** Does she not go out?” 
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** Only for about half an hour; her back is 
so weak.” 

** Yet I should not think.she would ever get 
tired of reading and looking at your beau- 
tiful pictures, and all the rest. There is so 
much, that by the time I reached the end the 
first part would be new to me again,” Fan 
said. 

‘*'You think that, because you can have a 
constant variety. And sixteen carries with it 
a glamour that fades afterwards. Do you not 
find it so, Mrs. Endicott?” 

Mamma blushed and looked puzzled. 

‘* We have another sight at youth through 
our children’s eyes,” she answered, softly. 

‘*I do believe it is true. That is why you 
keep your youth and freshness through all 
the —” 


‘‘ Hard work and worries,” appended mam- 


ma, with a smile. 

‘*I did not like to say quite that. The peo- 
ple of nowadays seldom approve of such 
wholesome confessions.” 

* But it is‘our business to set a good ex- 
ample, and not to be ashamed of the duties 
of that state of life unto which it pleases God 
to call us,” mamma returned. 

‘* We get out of that safe fold sometimes, I 
am afraid; or, perhaps, we contract the ‘ state,’ 
make it narrower than God meant it should be.” 

What had happened to Miss Churchill? I 
glanced at her insly amaze. She was gracious, 
elegant, and formal on most of the occasions 
when I had met her. 

‘*-Yes; we are rather prone to put up fences. 
And we never know how much pleasure we 
shut out along with the persons.” 

** That is like my thought, too. I was going 
to tell you of mycall at the Maynards. First, 
though, I must acknowledge that I was feel- 
ing a trifle down-hearted on Lucy’s account. 
I have my housekeeping, and gardening, and 
driving out with brother, and rarely get lone- 
some. But Lucy stays so much in her room, 
and Kenton is so fond of being in his study, 
that we may be said to lead almost separate 
lives. I was thinking it over as I came along. 
The servant ushered me into the shaded draw- 
ing-room, where the atmosphere was close 
and sultry with the odor of flowers. Then 
Mrs. Maynard sent for me to come to her room, 
where she was taking comfort in a dressing- 
sacque. She bewailed the loneliness and 
stupidity of the place, and thought of going 
to Saratoga. Then Etta Silverthorne called 
me into her room. She was lying on the bed 
reading a novel, and had the same story to 
tell. I asked for the young ladies, and found 


. 
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that Josephine wanted to see me particularly 
about a list of books. Would I come to her? 
Emily was copying one of Lucy’s paintings, 
and I must journey to her studio up stairs. 
Then I had to make a call on grandmother, 
who was very lonesome, and glad to have a 
little talk with some one. The girls were so 
busy they could only run in a moment at a 
time; Mrs. Silverthorne was so fond of read- 
ing that she could not bear to be disturbed,. 
and she hated to read aloud; Mrs. Maynard 
had the care of the house, of course. ‘And so 
I sit here alone pretty nearly all the time,’ said 
poor old grandmother.” 

** And she is such a nice, enjoyable old lady, 
too!” mamma remarked. 

‘¢There were five women, capable of inter- 
esting and amusing each other, all longing 
for society. Why did it not occur to them that 
they might have a sociable at home? I came 
directly here, and saw three little girls having 
a tea-party under a tree, and three here, look- 
ing bright and animated. You don’t wonder 
now that I was taken with the picture!” 

‘¢An interior. Still life, after —” mamma 
said, quaintly, as if she were reading a title. 

‘* And we were not so very still either,” add- 
ed Fanny. ‘‘ We were taxing our inventive 
faculties in the dress-making line. We wanted. 
something pretty with a little work and a little 
money. A new dress is a great event in our 
lives. We generally step into each other’s, 
have them taken up a trifle on the shoulders, 
and the skirts shortened. ButI have had the 
misfortune to outgrow Rose; so the family 
exchequer has to be squeezed now and then.” 

I was amazed at her daring to say so much 
to Miss Churchill. However, she laughed in 
such a pretty, whole-hearted way that I had 
no further misgiving. 

“Seven girls! Is that the number? How 
do you ever get the dress-making done? Itis 
the staple grievance of nearly every one I 
know.” . 

‘¢ We do not have many dresses,” said irre- 
pressible Fan; ‘‘ and, our, pattern being small, 
the puffs and rufflings have to be dispensed 
with. So we are saved the trouble of deciding 
between biassed tucking up and down the 
gores, or fluted bobinet insertion box-plaited 
beyond the equator, that drove the man crazy 
when he tried to carry his wife’s message to 
the dress-maker.” 

*‘T should think it would.” And this time 
Miss Churchill laughed heartily. ‘‘ How for- 
tunate you are to be able to do your own! 
though I think every woman ought to have 
some knowledge of it.” 
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‘¢ Every woman ought to know enough of 
something to support herself by it, if the ne- 
cessity comes.” 

Yes. And do you know, now that there 
is so much talk of independence, I am afraid 
many of our girls are making a sad mistake? 
They are all trying to rush into the very front 
ranks, whether they are geniuses or not; and 
some of them will be crowded out. There 
will be no nice home girls left. But perhaps 
these young ladies have a vocation?” and she 
glanced up with a charming, lady-like hesita- 
tion. 

‘** Rose will be a home girl, Miss Churchill. 
The credit of our family will be saved. But 
I can’t decide whether I have a great deal of 
genius, and could do anything, or whether 
my range is so limited that the right thing 
would be difficult to find. I could not write a 
book, or lecture, or edit a newspaper. I might 
paint a second-rate picture, or, possibly, teach 
school; .but I should not like the last.” 

‘* Fanny!” said mamma, in mild reproof. 

‘*T know what she would be excellently fit- 
ted for,” replied Miss Churchill, quickly. 
** And that emboldens me to offer my plea, 
or, rather, my sister's. But how thoughtless 
Iam! Mrs. Endicott, I did not hear of your 
added burden and anxiety until a few days 
ago. I am sincerely sorry that you should 
have had so much trouble outside of your 
own family, as the serious illness of this 
young Duncan.” 

t-Yes, it has been rather unfortunate; but 
we are through the worst, I hope. Mr. Endi- 
cott is guardian for these boys.” 

‘Ile is extremely-kind and conscientious, I 
am sure. But I can hardly understand how 
you manage, with all the rest of your work. 
There comes Kenton and the carriage, and I 
feel as if I had not made half acall.” 

‘*T am sure you need not hurry,” exclaimed 
mamma, who had warmed wonderfully to- 
wards our visitor. ‘‘And you had something 
to ask — for your sister.” 

‘“*O, Iam positively ashamed to. 
to help instead of hindering.” 

** Ask it, nevertheless,” said mamma. 

‘**I told Lucy that I was going to call here; 
and, as I said, she was feeling quite dispirited 
and lonesome. ‘Give them all my kindest 
regards,’ she said, ‘and ask Mrs. Endicott if 
she cannot spare one of the girls to spend the 
day with me. I'd like to,have the one who 
talks a good deal.’—Is it a compliment to 
you, Miss Fanny?” 

Fan blushed scarlet. 

**T was thinking, a few moments ago, that 


I ought 
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you, with your bright spirits, would be inval- 
uable to invalids. — But I suppose you can 
hardly spare her out of your sickroom.” And 
she glanced at mamma. 

“*O, Miss Churchill, you rate me too high- 
ly,” returned Fanny. ‘* Rose is a charming 
and sensible nurse. I never try nursing.” 

‘* Mrs. Whitcomb has been staying with us, 
and our sick room has had to be kept very 
quiet,” said mamma. ‘ Fanny would do bet- 
ter where society is needed.” 

** And that is just Lucy’s case. Now, Miss 
Fanny, if your mamma can spare you, I will 
sew on your dress, or do anything to help 
make up the time.” 

‘If it would really be any pleasure, I can 
readily consent to her going,” mamma re- 
sponded. 

** It would, indeed. I do not think I real- 
ized how busy you all must be, or I should 
not have had the courage to prefer my request. 
And I hope you will not consider that I have 
taken a liberty in bringing a few articles for 
your patient.” 

With that she rose, and went down the path 
to her brother, who handed a snowy basket 
out to her. 

‘*T ventured to put in a few fine summer 
pears besides: those are for the children. 
And now, Mrs. Endicott, what day will your 
daughter be most at liberty? Are you quite 
sure that I am not asking too much?” 

‘* We shall be very glad to grant what you 
desire,” was the sweet reply. ‘* Our days are 
pretty much alike.” 

‘*Would to-morrow be too soon? And 
bring your dress, for I can sew beautifully on 
a machine, and I fancy I have some skill in 
that art. I have had such a pleasant call that 
I hate to go. Miss Rose, come over any time; 
we shall be glad to see you. My kindest re- 
gards to Mr. Endicott. Isthere anything that - 
I can do for you?” ‘ 

‘Not just now. Thank you, most kindly.” 
And mamma walked with her to the gate. 

“Don’t they look lovely together!’’ ex- 
claimed Fan. ‘‘ Mamma isas much of a lady 
as Miss Churchill.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


> 


— Ir is impossible in the bustle of a 
crowd to pursue soft and delicate trains 
of thought; they require solitude and reflec- 


tion. Great writers need solitude to perfect 
their thoughts, as all sounds are more dis- 
tinctly heard in the still watches of the night. 
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HYDRAULIC MINING. 


GOLD MINING. 


BY CHARLES A. HOYT. 


NLIKE silver, gold is usually found in a 
native state, though it sometimes occurs 
combined with some of the rarer metals, and 
as an amalgam with mercury. But, commer- 
cially considered, these ores and alloys are so 
rare as to be of no practical importance, and 
are not depended upon as a source of the 
precious metal. It is found in veins which 
are very similar in general character and 
structure to those containing silver ores; but 
the gold is either disseminated through a 
gangueof quartz, or is associated with iron and 
copper pyrites. Many of you have seen py- 
rites. It is, you remember, a yellow, brassy- 
looking mineral, composed of iron and sul- 
phur (iron pyrites), or iron, copper, and 
sulphur (copper pyrites). The two minerals 
can be easily distinguished, as the former is 
much whiter than the latter, which is quite 
yellow, and has often been mistaken for gold; 
hence it is sometimes called ‘‘ fools’” gold.” 
Pyrites is of common occurrence all over the 
country, but does not by any means always 
‘contain gold, though in the Rocky Mountains, 
and west to the Pacific coast, it invariably 
carries more or less of it. That which you 
have seen, however, appeared exactly like that 
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which has gold in it, for this metal is very 
rarely visible. When the gold is in quartz 
more or less free from pyrites, it occurs in 
thin plates, threads, and grains, often making 
very pretty specimens, some of which are used 
for pins and watch-charms. But in a great 
deal of this gold-bearing, rock you would not 
be able to detect an atom of the metal, al- 
though it might pay handsomely for working. 

Galena and zinc-blende are occasionally 
present in gold lodes, though less frequently 
than pyrites. 

These ores, like all others, vary greatly in 
richness in different veins and localities. Some 
are profitably worked in California which 
yield only five dollars to the ton. To make 
so low a grade of ore pay, it must occur in 
large quantities and be easily mined; but ores 
which yield in the stamp mills ten dollars per 
ton are very frequently quite remunerative. 
Those which carry upwards of forty or fifty 
dollars per ton are considered rich, though 
ores are often found very much richer. When 
you remember that a Troy ounce of gold is 
worth twenty dollars and sixty-seven cents, 
coin value, and that there are twenty-nine 
thousand one hundred and sixty-six of these 
ounces in a ton of two thousand Avoirdupois 
pounds, you will realize what a minute quan- 
tity of the mass treated is really saved. For 
instance, in a ten-dollar ore, only seventeen 
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one thousandths of one per cent., or one fifty- 
eight thousand three hundred and thirty- 
second part of the ore, is obtained as a final 
result. It seems hardly possible that any ores 
can be profitably worked to secure so small a 
portion of them. 

Most of the gold-bearing quartz is crushed 
in ‘‘stamp-mills,” where it is pulverized un- 
der large iron stamps, weighing from four 
hundred and fifty to seven hundred pounds 
each. After it becomes quite fine it is carried 
away from the stamps by a. stream of water 
over long, thin plates of copper, which have 
been coated with a layer of mercury or. quick- 
silver. The mercury has such an affinity for 
gold, that it catches and retains all that comes 
in contact with it, forming an amalgam. This 
amalgam is scraped from the copper plates, 
and heated in a sort of iron crucible having 
a cover.. The heat drives off. the mercury, 
which is carried by a pipe connected with 
the cover of the crucible, or retort, as it is 
called, under water, where it is condensed, 
and is ready to be used again. The gold re- 
mains in the retort ina metallic state. Some 
of the richer ores, especially when much cop- 
per pyrites is present, are smelted, and the 
copper, as well.as the gold, saved. ; 

The mining of gold in veins is conducted 
in the same manner. as for silver; and hav- 
ing already told you, in a former article, 
how that is done, it is unnecessary to repeat 
the process here. 

Although large amounts of gold are now 
obtained from veins, or lodes, far more has 
been taken from. ‘alluvial deposits.” The 
lodes, having been. exposed for ages to the 
action of the atmosphere, the. gnawing of the 
frost, and the wear and tear of streams, have 
been slowly worn away, and the quartz and 
ores broken into fragments, ground up into 
gravel and sand, and carried by mountain 
torrents far away from their source, to be de- 
posited in gulches, valleys, and on plains 
and hill-sides, over which the water once 
ran, or stood in lakes. Gold, being one of 
the heaviest metals known, — nearly double 
the weight of lead, with which we are accus- 
tomed to compare all heavy substances, — sank 
more rapidly than the rock and mineral which 
accompanied it, and found its way to the bot- 
tom of the lake and river basins over which.it 
was conveyed. In this manner vast amounts 
of gold have been scattered throughout the 
valleys and plains near the mountainous re- 
gions in which the veins abound; and it is 
from this source that most. of it is taken. It 
always exists there as native gold, and has to 
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go through no complicated process to be ob- 
tained in a metallic state. 

From this fact, and from its early mention 
in the Bible and all ancient writings, we may 
safely conclude it was one of the very first 
metals known. It has been generally believed 
for a long time that the ancient Ophir, from 
which King Solomon brought ‘so much gold 
for his famous Temple, was located. some- 
where on the south-eastern coastof Africa; and 
recently some who profess to be wise -in- such 
matters claim that the new diamond, fields. of 
that country are the site of that long-sought 
land, as gold is found in the vicinity, as well 
as evidence of former workings. 


Placer, Mining : 


The gold in the alluvial deposits is usually 
found next the ‘*bed-rock,” that is, below the 
soil, lying in a thin stratum of sand or gravel 
upon the rock which underlies, and eccurs 
there in the form of grains, varying in size 
from fine sand to that of a small pea, in thin 
plates or leaves, and in irregular nuggets. 
Some very large nuggets have been found. 
One was discovered in Australia weighing 
one hundred and eighty-four pounds, which 
yielded over forty thousand dollars. Califor- 
nia has produced some,-big ones. But :the 
largest ever found came from Australia, and 
was known as the.‘ Sarah Sands.” It weighed 
two hundred and. thirty-three Troy. pounds. 
Of course these great nuggets, are very rare, 
as one weighing an ounce or-two is considered 
of good size. This native gold is never quite 
pure, being always alloyed with a little silver; 
and occasionally a very small quantity of cop- 
per, and iron is present. 

In places the soil— boulders, sand, and 
gravel, termed alluvium, or alluvial deposit — 
is over two hundred feet deep, while in other 
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localities it is but a few feet thick. The object 
of mining in these deposits is to separate the 
gold from the dirt and gravel, and collect it 
by itself. This is called ‘‘ placer mining,” 
which is also subdivided into deep and shal- 
low, and into bar, gulch, hill, and river min- 
ing, according to the situation in which the 
gold is found; whether on bars or flats formed 
by streams, in narrow ravines or gulches, on 
hill-sides, or in the channels of living rivers. 
Various methods of securing the gold are 
used; but they are all based on the great spe- 
cific gravity of. the metal, which causes it to 
sink rapidly in water, while the lighter rock 
and soil are carried away bythe current. The 
simplest and oldest of the contrivances for 
separating the gold and the worthless dirt is 
the ‘“‘pan.” This is merely a sheet-iron vessel, 
about the size of the large milk-pans you have 
seen, but with its sides sloping much more. 





The Cradle. 


This is filled “with the dirt, or pulverized 
quartz, which it is desired to test, and then 
dipped under water, while the mass is stirred 
and softened by the hand. The pan is then 
taken from the water, and a gentle shaking 
and rotary motion is given it, as the water is 
carefully poured off. The motion causes the 
larger pebbles to come to the surface of the 
dirt, from which they are then removed. By 
repeatedly filling the pan with water, and giv- 
ing it the proper motion as it is poured out 
again, all the dirt and gravel are washed away, 
finally leaving the gold in a long, thin layer 








along the angle formed by the sides and bot- 
tom of the pan. This is called “‘ panning; ” 
and an expert panner can detect the gold when 
there is only a few cents’ worth present. 

In the early mining days of California, the 
‘‘cradle” and ‘“long-tom” were generally 
used. The former of these is shown in the 
illustration, and can be briefly described as 


two boxes, one placed above the other, the 


lower one supported by rockers, like those on 
a child’s cradle. The bottom of the upper 
box is of sheet-iron, full of small holes. . Into 
this box the dirt is put, and water poured over 
it, while the whole is rocked to and fro. The 
finer dirt.and the gold are washed through to 
the lower box, from one end of which the wa- 
ter flows off. Across the bottom of this box 
narrow strips of board, termed ‘ riffle-bars,” 
are fastened, and the gold, settling to the bot- 
tom, is caught behind them, and is removed 
from time to time. Fresh dirt is constantly 
added to the upper box, and whatever does 
not go through the holes in the bottom is 
thrown out by hand. 

The long-tom consists of a rough wooden 
trough about twelve feet long, placed with one 
end considerably higher than the other. Across 
the lower end is a piece of sheet-iron, with 
good-sized holes in it, to keep the larger peb- 
bles ind rocks from passing through. Astream 
of water is introduced at the upper end, and 
dirt is shovelled in and kept constantly stirred 
about, so that it may be thoroughly disinte- 
grated. The water carries all but the coarse 
gravel through the sheet-iron screen into a 
long trough below, in which riffle-bars are 
placed to retain the gold. Sometimes quick- 
silver is introduced in the riffle-box, to aid in 
catching the precious metal. Both the cradle 
and long-tom are imperfect and slow, so that 
they are now but seldom used, being replaced 
by sluices and hydraulic mining. 

Nearly all the gold now obtained by placer 
mining is saved in sluices. These are of va- 
rious sizes; the smallest are long, narrow 
wooden boxes, without end-pieces or covers, 
through which water is kept constantly flow- 
ing, and into which the dirt containing the 
gold is thrown. Each box is provided with 
riffle-bars, which retards the water somewhat, 
and allows the gold to sink behind them. 
These boxes are about twelve feet long, and 
from twelve to eighteen inches wide. One 
end is a little wider than the other, so that 
another box can be fitted to it, and thus a 
long line of them made, often hundreds of - 
feet in length. A large amount of dirt can 
be washed through them each day, so that 
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very poor ground can be profitably worked by 
using them. A numer of men can add the 
dirt, while one or two are employed in throw- 
ing out the larger boulders which may find their 
wayin. Instead of having wooden riffle-bars, 
the bottom of the boxes are sometimes com- 
pactly paved with small pebbles, and the gold 
is caught in theinterstices. Mercury is almost 
always used to save the finer gold, which 
would otherwise be carried away by the wa- 
ter. Frequently the sluices are not cleaned 
up for a week, while others are cleaned every 
day, depending on the richness of the ground 
worked, and the honesty of the neighbors. 

You would not care to hear in detail the 
various ways in which the sluice-boxes are 
used; so we will pass at once to hydraulic 
mining, which is of more importance. 

It is often necessary to remove immense 
quantities of soil and gravel before the pay- 
streak is reached, which it would be impossi- 
ble to do byhand. Hydraulic mining accom- 
plishes this quickly and cheaply. By means 
of long ditches and flumes, water is conveyed 
into large tanks, which stand high above the 
place where it is to be used. From these 
tanks the water is carried through large can- 
vas hose to the desired locality, and directed 
against the bank or hill to be washed away. 
By having the tanks so high, a great pressure 
is obtained, and the water is thrown through 
the nozzle at the end of the hose with im- 
mense force. It is like the stream from a 
steam fire-engine, only very much.more pow- 
erful. Several streams are used at once, and 
you can hardly imagine the amount of work 
they accomplish. High banks and large hills 
seem to melt before them, so rapidly are they 
borne away. 

All the soil and debris are carried into large 
sluices by the water. These sluices are often 
six or seven feet in width, and are very long. 
They are paved with sections of large trees, 
or with stones, and the gold settles in the 
spaces between them. They have to be very 
strong and durable, as boulders weighing 
several hundred pounds are often carried with 
the stream. You would not suppose that 
much of the gold would be caught in such 
rude and imperfect contrivances as these 
sluices appear to be; but they answer the pur- 
pose very well; and, as I have before said, 
nearly all the gold is saved in them which is 
obtained from placer mines. There was a 
gravel bed in California made to pay quite 
well by hydraulic mining, which yielded at 
the rate of only three cents per ton of gravel. 
Over four thousand tons were washed down 
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each day. This is the poorest dirt ever made 
to pay, I believe. : 

Large sums of money have been expended 
in getting water for hydraulic mining. The 
ground to be worked is often so high above 
the neighboring streams that the water from 
them cannot be made available; so. it has to 
be brought long distances in ditches and 
flumes. A flume is merely a wooden trough, 
usually supported on trestle-work, and is used 
to carry the water over deep valleys and ra- 
vines. One of the illustrations to this article 
shows a flume belonging to one of the main 
ditch companies of California. The aggre- 
gate length of the ditch, with its side-branch- 
es, is over two hundred miles, and its cost was 
about one million dollars. There is another 


company in that state which haga ditch that 
has cost six hundred thousand dollars, These 
companies sell the water to the miners, and 
make a great deal of money by the operation. 


In some places, where a number of parties 
are mining, and where the sluices used by 
them fail to save the greater portion of the 
gold, a long line of large sluice-boxes is erect- 
ed lower in the valley,.and all the water from 
above is carried through them, ‘and. thus a 
good part of the remaining gold: is caught. 
These are called “‘ tail-sluices.” 

Sometimes small rivers are turned from 
their regular channels, and their; old beds - 
worked over by the indefatigable miners. This 
is called river-mining, and. is very uncertain, 
though it often pays extremely well. 

Gold has also been found, in paying quariti- 
ties in some of the sands of the Pacific coast. 
It originally existed in the sandstone rocks of 
that locality, and these, having been worn 
away by the waves, have left the gold on the 
beach. This is collected at low tide and car- 
ried away to some neighboring stream, and 
washed in a cradle or long-tom. 
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But enough has been written to give you 
an idea of gold-mining in its various branch- 
es, so that I will not tire you by entering into 
further details. It is, on the whole, a hard 
and laborious business. Years are sometimes 
spent by the miner in getting at some partic- 
ular point in a favorite locality, where he ex- 
pects to obtain a golden harvest; but often he 
finds that all his labor has been in vain, and 
the gold has existed only in his imagination. 


Rivers are successfully turned from their 
course, after much trouble and expense, and 
the happy workmen think that on the morrow 
they can begin to realize the fortune they feel 
is in store for them. That night, perhaps, a 
storm rages far up among the snow-covered 
mountains, and the tiny stream is in a few 
hours swollen to a mad, resistless torrent, 
which tears away the petty dam, and in a 
moment effaces the work of months, leaving 
the miner nothing but his golden visions and 
a lost summer to reflect upon. 

A report comes in that in a remote corner 
of some distant wilderness gold is being 
found in fabulous quantities. ‘The miner, 
always seeking something richer than he pos- 
sesses, hurriedly packs his few traps and tools, 
and hastens away to the new land. After a 
painful and dangerous journey, filled with 
hardships and privations, he reaches the 
promised land only to find once more that 
the old maxim, ‘‘Green fields are ever in the 





distance,” has been verified. He has but to 
make his way back, aesadder and a poorer 
man. 

Such are some of the dark sides of a miner's 
life; but it also has its brighter features. 
Dams are not always carried away, nor tun- 
nels driven in vain, nor journeys always fruit- 
less. Large fortunes are sometimes quickly 
made, and the poor, ragged miner is trans- 
formed into the revered and respected capi- 
talist. A few square yards of earth have 
made many a miner’s fortune. But those who 
embark in mining with the idea that they will 
acquire wealth without hard work, and with- 
out years of patient perseverance, will gener- 
ally find themselves sadly mistaken. Perse- 
verance and industry are more necessary in 
mining than in almost any business known. 
And you will find, my kind readers, what- 
ever pursuit you follow, that these are the 
requisites for success, and without them you 
may as well look for gold in Plymouth granite 
as to hope for fame or fortune. 


—————————— 


—— THE simple mosses of our woods every- 
where are full of wondrous beauty. If you 
desire to know the real beauty of our mosses 
you must first possess a good microscope. 
With that you will find hundreds of varieties 
of tiny tree mosses that wear curious shaped 
hats. Some of them are round like a skull 
cap, others helmet-shaped; some are high 
and pointed like a tent, and others resemble 
the high fur caps the Russians wear. Some 
have tassels like a smoking cap, others short 
and square. In truth, there is scarcely a shape 
of hat you ever saw or could think of that 
could not be found on these wonderful little _ 
trees. These hats serve to protect the tiny 
seeds from the sun and rain till they are ripe; 
then the hats fall off, or tip on one side, and 
let the little atom of seeds fall to the ground, 
or sail off in the breeze to start a new family 
of mosses. Those mosses which do not wear 
hats are called liverworts. ‘These carry their 
seeds in tiny little baskets or boxes, just fit 
for the fairies to use. The boxes are tightly 
closed until the seeds are ripe, when they sud- 
denly spring open and scatter the seed far and 
near. There is a little spiral spring that sends 
off the seeds and opens the box-Jid. When 
the seeds in the baskets are ripe, they become 
loose, and the rain washes them out. There 
is no end to the wonders and beauties to be 
found everywhere by the aid of a micro- 
scope. . * 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE RETURN. 


W* have already referred to the early 
inclination of Allan Macgregor to till 
the soil. His military life in foreign lands 
had done nothing to weaken that native bias; 
but the observations he made of the results 
and practice of labor abroad, while thus 
employed, had all contributed to strength- 
en the disposition. He perceived that the 
wealth and power of England grew out of 
agricultural and mechanical labor, while the 
inferiority of his own country in these re- 
spects was owing not so much to a poorer soil 
as to the reluctance of the inhabitants to steady 
‘employment, especially in the Highlands, 
where for ages it had been considered de- 
rogatory. 

Allan, therefore, resolved to apply himself 
with energy and perseverance to labor, and 
train up his family in habits of industry. He 
was not possessed of the aid of capital. His 
pay as a soldier had enabled him to lay by 
only a small sum, which was closely husband- 
ed and kept in reserve, to fall back upon in 
the event of sickness, short crops, or loss of 
cattle; and he had yet to learn by experience 
the management of cattle and cultivation of 
the soil. 

But, notwithstanding these disadvantages 
and discouragements to a soldier who had 
never formed habits of settled labor, there 
were many other things that, in respect to this 
new mode of life, combined to encourage him 
with the hope of ultimate success. His wife, 
during those years of terrible poverty and dis- 
tress occasioned by the defeat at Culloden, 
had gone to service in the family of a relative, 
in the Lowlands, thus being trained to work, 
and acquiring a thorough knowledge, not 
merely of household management, but also 
of out-door employments. 

In those days, in England and Scotland, 
women were accustomed to work in the fields; 
and she could reap, stook grain, hoe, and drive 
cattle to plough. And, though Allan would 
not permit her to labor in the field, save in 
some exigency, yet her advice to one ignorant 
ef farm work was invaluable. 

He was also not only possessed of great nat- 
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ural strength, but retained his youthful activ- 
ity and power of endurance in a remarkable 
degree. As we have stated, Macgregor had 
not received any wounds of a kind to perma- 
nently disable him; and, though he had been 
exposed to severe privations and great fatigue 
at times as a soldier, they were counterbal- 
anced by long periods of inaction in camp 
and garrison; and such a bife does by no means 
bow the frame, stiffen the joints, and strain 
the muscles like hard lifts, employments in- 
doors that tax severely one set of muscles, or 
like constant delving and ditching. They 
made no impression upon his iron frame, from 
childhood inured to all the vicissitudes of 
weather; and he was in the full flush of strength 
and activity at an age when many are well 
nigh past labor. In addition to this, the brae- 
side which he occupied was productive, being 
fertilized by wash from the higher pasture 
grounds; and the loch afforded seéa-wrack for 
manure. ' eee ote 

The Macgregors also experienced great 
kindness from the Campbells, notwithstand- 
ing the fearful acts the clan had at times per- 
petrated’ when made frantic by persecution 
and proscription. The indomitable pluck of 
the race that never hesitated an instant ‘be- 
tween death and what they esteemed dishonor, 
ever commanded consideration. By becom- 
ing outlaws, betaking themselves to a cave, 
enduring a thousand _privations, and finally 
going into voluntary exile because they would 
wear the garb, wield the arms, and live the 
free life of their ancestors, they carried out in 
practice a sentiment that throbbed in every 
Highland bosom; and those not possessed of 
the nerve to follow their example, yet applaud- 
ed the act. 

When, therefore, Angus Macgregor, accom- 
panied by his son, landing at Loch Tyne, 
trod once more his native heather (after the 
acts making it a penal offence to wear the dress 
or bear the name of his ancestors had been 
repealed), all distinctions of name and clan 
were forgotten, and they were welcomed with 
all the fervor of Highland congratulation. 

As the Macgregor stood among his coun-' 
trymen, his towering form erect as ever, and 
step still firm, clad in the garb of the Gael, 
completely armed, while his white locks, es- 
caping beneath his blue bonnet, floated over 
his shoulders, he seemed to them the etn- 
bodiment of all most dear in’ bygone days; 
for the prohibition had been so long in force 
that nearly all of the gencration who witnessed 
its enactment had passed away. 

Old men gazed with streaming eyés upon 
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the dress they had worn and the arms they had 
wielded in the days of manhood, consecrated 
by a thousand proud and stirring memories, 
and suggestive of ancestral renown. One aged 
chieftain, celebrated for valor and skill in 
arms, but now walking with difficulty by the 
aid of a staff, actually kissed, in his enthusi- 
asm, the target on the arm of Angus, that bore 
the marks of many a thrust from lance and 
bayonet. Then, turning to the youth, who 
gazed with wonder and admiration upon the 
stalwart forms, arms, and martial bearing of 
the strangers, he exclaimed, — 

‘“* Ay, bairns, ye see what the Gael was ance, 
and what they hae come.to noo. Wad Iligh- 
landers ony hae stude shoulther to shoulther, 
the Sassenachs wadna hae ta’en awa our arms 
and a’ that was our fathers’. Tak a gude leuk 
at thae men, laddies. . Ye’ll see nae mair 0’ 
the likes, for our lairds hae turned sheep farm- 
ers for the Sassenach butchers and wabsters, 
our lads are ganging about wi’ a spade or 
their shoulther in place o’ the claymore at 
their belt. The glen that could turn out five 
hunder lads at the skirl o’ the pipes, wi’ clay- 
more in han’, to do the laird’s bidding, and 
ficht for country and the weal o’ the clan, is 
noo fu’ o’ sheep. and nowte, wi’ noo an’ then a 
cowherd in breeks, an’ we’re a’ dowf an’ feck- 
less thegither.” : 

After Allan had leased the brae, neighbors 
collected to aid in building his cot and enclos- 
ing his fields; nor did their kindness end 
here. . Some contributed fowls, others a pair 
of sheep or goats, and some a cow. When 
the duke became aware of the feelings of the 
clan, he instructed his factor to grant Allan 
certain privileges, such as permission to fish 
in the loch, hunt in the hills, and the use of 
cattle and a plough, to break up his ground. 

As. the children grew up, the society of 
their grandfather became more and more 
attractive. Having abundance of leisure, he 
made their playthings, shared their sports, and 
delighted them with stories, his fund of which 
was inexhaustible. Especially was this the case 
with Jamie, who constantly importuned him 
to relate stories of a warlike character. ‘Be- 
fore the boy was of an age to be of much use 
to his father in the work of the farm, the 
greater portion of his time was spent in lis- 
tening to tales of this nature, of which he was 
never wearied. 

Hour after hour would the child sit on his 
grandsire’s knee, his hands clinched in the 
old man’s locks, with flushed cheek, suspend- 
ed breath, and flashing eyes, listening to some 
touching story of the clansman sacrificing his 
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own life to save that of his chief, or thrilling 
tales of desperate conflict. 

As James grew older, the communications 
of the grandparent embraced a wider range, 
and he recounted every event of importance 
m the history of the clan, from the time of 
Kenneth Macalpine to those of Dugald Car 
Mahr (or the great mouse colored man) and 
Rob Roy, and from thence to Culloden; the 
bloody feuds and desperate frays that made 
up a great part of their history; the promp- 
titude with which they revenged insults to the 
clan, and hastened to wipe out in blood any 
stain upon its honor; and related to him the 
story of Drummond Eirnich, the king's for- 
ester, who hung several of the Macgregors, 
upon which a party of them killed him and 
cut off his head. They carried the head to the 
church of Balquidder, and placed it on the al- 
tar. The whole clan assembled, and, going 
up to the ghastly'trophy one by one, laid their 
hands on it, and swore to make common cause 
with the men who had done the deed. 

He told him of the hardihood of his ances-' 
tors, their ability to endure cold, hunger, and 
fatigue; that they were a king's clan, directly 
descended from Kenneth Macalpine, King of 
the Scots and Picts; quoted the old Gaelic 
rhyme, — 


“ Hills, waters, and Macalpines 
Are the three oldest things in Albion,’’ — 


and repeated to him. the songs of the old 
bards, with which his memory was stored, 
celebrating the prowess of their chieftains. 
Angus generally concluded his more length- 
ened narrations by impressing upon the mind 
of his pupil these precepts: to recollect from 
what blood he sprang, and never be guilty 
of a mean or cowardly act; to avenge an in- 
jury, prefer death to dishonor, and never turn 
his back upon an enemy nor upon a friend; 
to despise effeminacy, endure hunger and pain 
with fortitude; and that nothing was more 
dishonorable than to be a belly-god, and, like 
the Sassenachs, more solicitous in respect to 
eating and laying up money than in obtaining 
glory and the respect of brave men. 

It is evident such instructions often repeat- 
ed, and such influences operating upon an 
impressible spirit at its formative period, were 
by no means salutary, neither adapted to fos- 
ter habits and modes of thought either proper 
or likely to prove profitable and practically 
useful toa lad coming forward at that time, 
however well suited to the days of his grand- 
father; and their influence was soon mani- 
fested. 
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James Macgregor not only bore a strong 
resemblance to his grandparent in form and 
feature, — being large of limb, — but seemed to 
have imbibed his very spirit. He was famil- 
iar with the history of all the arms that hung 
on the walls of the best room, could tell by 
whom they had been worn, and in what con- 
flicts of note they had done good service. In 
short, he lived in an atmosphere of eld, and 
his great desire was to form himself upon’the 
model of one of the old Macgregors. He was 
obedient to his parents, industrious, perform- 
ing every task imposed by his father, as he 
grew older, cheerfully, and with apparent in- 
terest in the work. 

He possessed a singularly frank and affec- 
tionate disposition, indomitable tenacity of 
purpose, and seemed utterly devoid of fear, 
but subject to sudden gusts of passion as brief 
in duration as violent while they lasted. 
was of a generous nature, and ever ready to 
prefer the interests of his friends to. his own, 
and extremely conscientious in regard to what 
he esteemed right. Thus, notwithstanding 
occasional quarrels, Jamie was much beloved 
by his mates, and soon came to exert great 
influence among them. 

One source of the great power of Angus 
over the mind of his grandchild was to be 
sought for in the superior capacity of the lad, 
combined with his ardent thirst for knowledge, 
and that the conversation of the grandsire af- 
forded, in the absence of other advantages, 
almost the only opportunity of gratifying it; 
for, though Allan Macgregor could cut off a 
horse’s neck with a stroke of his broadsword, 
and bring down a black duck on the wing 
with a single ball, while his wife was versed 
in all household duties of the period, not one 
of the family, from the grandparent down, 
could read or write; and there was not a book 
in the house. Jamie had never seen such a 
thing; and there was neither school nor church 
in the vicinity. No marvel, then, that the 
eager spirit of the child, thirsting for knowl- 
edge, should become absorbed and influenced 
by those narrations in which there was so 
much to feed both the understanding and the 
imagination. 

Angus now made a bow and arrows, a tar- 
get, and two broadswords of wood, with wicker 
hilts, and began, at leisure hours, to give his 
pupil lessons in archery, varied occasionally 
by the introduction of the musket, when he 
could afford the expense of powder, to which 
succeeded the broadsword exercise. 

It was not long before Jamie invited one 
after another of his playmates to participate, 
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very much to the satisfaction of his grand- 
father, who was never better pleased than 
when, seated on a stone at the door of the cot, 
he watched their mock encounters. 

Allan was by no means pleased with the . 
direction matters were taking, and would have 
much preferred Jamie should have remained 
ignorant of all those things that had outlived 
their usefulness; but, as he saw it gratified 
his father and pleased Jamie, he did not care to 
interfere, thinking the lad would lay them 
aside as he grew older. 

Now and then, at the persuasion of the boys, 
he would give them a lesson; and sometimes, 
as a reward for diligence in work, the father 
and grandfather would array themselves in 
full Highland dress, and, with target and 
broadsword, engage in a fencing bout. 


CHAPTER X. 
MILITARY ENTHUSIASM. 


As James increased in age, he became more 
desirous of emulating the hardihood of those 
ancestors with whose characteristic traits the 
stories of his grandfather had made him fa- 
miliar; and his thoughts appeared to run en- 
tirely in this direction. He seemed, though 
much attached to his sisters, and ever ready 
to join them, and assist in any of the out- 
door labors they performed, but little inclined 
to engage in their sports; and, while they had 
abundance of pets, — kids, lambs, chickens, 
and calves, — he manifested no interest in such 
things; and even the callie dog could win from 
him only a passing regard. 

On the other hand he delighted in those la- 
bors which taxed most severely his muscles 
and his power of endurance, and never com- 
plained of fatigue, employed his leisure hours 
climbing the most dangerous precipices, ex- 
ploring the caves and dark passes among the 
mountains, and repeating to himself the songs 
of the old bards, that he had learned from 
his grandfather, his mother, and a cousin of 
his father’s, who often visited them, and had 
great store of old songs and traditions. 

On these occasions, imagining himself some 
chieftain of the olden time, he would strut 
along the brae or the mountain ridge, breath- 
ing defiance to the enemies of his clan; de- 
lighted to visit those places where battles had 
been fought, and the graves of chieftains re- 
nowned in song. Whenever he could be spared 
by his father, he was accustomed to set out 
upon these expeditions, without regard to 
weather, passing the night among the hills, 
and returning in season for work in the :norn- 
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ing, very much to the alarm, at times, of his | 
mother, who feared he would die in the pro- 
cess of becoming a chieftain worthy to bear 
the name of Macgregor, seeing that, in De- 
cember, if surprised by night among the hills, 
the lad would dip his plaid in a brook till 
thoroughly soaked, and, taking one corner 
between his teeth, roll it around him and lie 
down among the heather, or under the lee of 
a rock or hill-side, the freezing of the cloth 
rendering it impervious to air. Upon these 
occasions he carried for food oatmeal, a horn 
cup and wooden spoon, nothing more; and, 
when hungry, he filled the cup from the brook, 
stirred in the oatmeal, and ate it raw. 

There were two things James greatly de- 
sired; one was, to visit the ancient seat of the 
Macgrégors, in Glenurchy, from which they 
had been driven, and the other, that his moth- 
er should make for him a tartan suit of his 
own clan colors, for she was exceedingly skil- 
ful in such matters. With this object in view, 
he exerted himself so much in the work of 
the farm, and in helping catch and cure fish, 
as to obtain his request. It was determined 
that, after harvest, he should go, and during 
his journey procure the materials which his 
mother required to dye the garments. 

Furnished by his grandfather with a plan 
of the roads, drawn on birch bark, with a stock 
of oatmeal, his horn cup and wooden spoon, 
he set forth. It was necessary only to provide 
himself with sufficient food to sustain him while 
travelling in the uninhabited parts of the coun- 
try, hospitality to the stranger being so uni- 
versal in the Highlands as to insure him a 
welcome at every cot he might pass on his 
route. 

At this period many and good roads had 
been made in the Highlands by the govern- 
ment of Great Britain; but they were not 
much used by the natives; and James was too 
firmly grounded in Highland sentiments and 
prejudices to use an English road, but pre- 
ferred the ancient track; and, as he was not 
limited by his father in regard to time, he re- 
solved to visit the country around Loch Lo- 
mond. 

Not one boy out of a hundred would have 
entertained the notion of making sucha journey 
without some mate of his own age; would have 
derived any enjoyment from it, or have dared 
even to wander in the hills alone. But the 
mind of James, prematurely quickened by in- 
tercourse with older persons, had already be- 
gun to assume a reflective cast. Though a | 
boy, he was prone to reverie; found already | 
resources in himself; and imagination, fed by 
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the traditions of which he was enamoured, peo- 
pled the solitary glens with the forms of other 
days. ; : 

The young adventurer carried a light fusee, 
a fishing-line, and could kindle a fire by means 
of his gun. The free life, the hardship, and 
proud consciousness of being sufficient to him- 
self, were in themselves sources of the high- 
est enjoyment to this young scion of a wild 
race, who felt the charm, though ignorant of 
its meaning; while his heart throbbed in 
unison with the song of birds, the dash of 
torrents, and the changeful noise of the winds 
that swept with angry roar through the ra- 
vines, or, murmuring soft and low among the 
bracken, lulled him to repose. No meal that 
his mother cooked ever tasted half so sweet 
as the fish roasted on a flat stone, and eaten 
beneath the shadow of a tree or an overhang- 
ing cliff, with smoke for sauce, or the bird 
baked in a hole in the ground. 

Peradventure our young readers would like 
to know something about this ancient road, 
preferred by James to the military ones of 
Marshal Wade, or those constructed by the 
government at a later day; and it is even pos- 
sible they might not consider it a road at all; 
indeed, we are compelled to say it could only 
be discerned by the greater number of white 
stones from which the moss had been worn, 
and the shortness of the grass, for no wheel 
had ever passed over it, while the footprints 
of cattle could here and there be seen in the 
clay between the stones. At some points, all 
the way in which he could distinguish it was 
by getting down on his knees and looking a 
long distance ahead, when he could catch its. 
general direction, the greater number of white: 
stones giving a lighter shade in contrast with 
the dark hue of the heather. 

Frequently the road wound around the side 
of a mountain with such an abrupt slant that 
it was with difficulty the traveller could keep 
his feet. At length he arrived ata place where 
the cliff projected over the lake, and the path 
was so near the edge; and slanting, withal, 
that he could only escape instant death by 
clinging to the bushes and roots of the stunted 
trees, and, a little farther along, he was obliged 
to creep on his hands and knees over a smooth, 
inclining ledge, strewn with great boulders. 
In many places the road was crossed by deep 
ravines, through which mountain torrents 
poured, and, though the streams were not ther 


| full, and there were fords at the crossings, in: 


respect to which he had been instructed by 
Highlanders whom he met on his way, they 
were very difficult for a lad to cross; and he 
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at length encountered a torrent so deep, that, 
in order to pass it, he was obliged to swim, 
leaving his gun behind, floating his plaid across 
on the dry branch of a tree, and carrying his 
oatmeal in the top of his bonnet. 

The enthusiastic boy, however, deemed it a 
splendid road, far preferable to the govern- 
ment turnpikes, because it was the road of the 
Gael, worn by the feet of those whom he had 
been taught to revere, and had never been de- 
filed by the carriages of Sassenachs. 

Many a scene of beauty and sublimity met 
the eye, and sank into the very soul of the 
proud boy, as he rose in his own estimation 
from having mastered the perils of the route, 
and resolved to prove himself a worthy de- 
scendant .of those in whose steps he had trod- 
den. 

Having visited the scenes of events respect- 
ing which his grandsire had informed him, 
made the acquaintance of many of the Mac- 
gregors, and added considerably to his stock 
of traditionary lore, he, while returning, ob- 
tained the materials required by his mother 
in her manufactures, 

He gathered the tops of a peculiar kind of 
heather, and the bark of alder and aum for 
black, white crottle (crotal) —a lichen that 
grows on rocks—for crimson, a moss that 
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he found in the low ground for blue. Green 
and yellow were also produced from heather, 
the cloth being first dyed blue with maple 
bark. Brown was obtained from the roots of 
the water lily. Alum and copperas, to fix the 
colors, — which were remarkably bright and 
lasting, — they procured from rocks in which 
iron pyrites abounded, and sometimes made 
use of the water that drained from rocks of 
that character into the bogs, boiling it down. 

James, after his return, was compelled to 
endure a severe trial of his patience before 
obtaining the dress he so much coveted, as 
the weaving of the plaid by hand, and with 
the rude implements possessed by his mother, 
involved much labor and care. The prepara- 
tion, also, of the native dyes from lichens, 
moss, lily roots, barks, and heather was a slow 
process, several months being required to steep 
the materials. But they were permanent and 
beautiful colors when thus obtained, some of 
them far superior to those produced by pro- 
fessional dyers, especially the crimson, that 
predominated in the Macgregor tartan. Only 
think of a boy waiting three months for the: 
liquor, in which his new dress was to be col-. 
ored, to ripen and attain its full strength? 
Indeed, he must have waited twelve for the 
preparation of one color —the red—if his 
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mother had not, fortunately, been provided 
with a small quantity prepared for another 
purpose, which, being added to the materials 
brought by James, hastened the process. 

The time, however, passed more rapidly 
than you might suppose. Turf was to be 
brought home from the bog, and wood from the 
hills, for winter fuel, — the Macgregors being 
allowed any dead wood or drift stuff, — herrings 
to be caught and smoked for winter use, and 
in which the children bore their part. 

When cold weather fairly sect in, Macgregors 
who were relatives came to visit them; tales 
were told, songs sung, compositions of the 
old bards repeated by the visitors, many of 
which were new to the children. Angus and 
Allan, on the other hand, related events that 
had taken place and scenes and battles they 
had witnessed in France and the Low Coun- 
tries; and, to complete the happiness of the 
children, a piper came from Balquidda, bring- 
ing both the Irish pipes, suitable to play ac- 
companiments to songs in the house, and the 
great war-bagpipes; and they had music that 
would have driven any but Highlanders 
frantic. ’ 

In the mean while James had collected what 
he dignified with the name of a regiment of 
his companions, whom he had inspired with 
his own spirit, both Campbells and Macgreg- 
ors, furnished with targets, and broadswords 
of tough wood, and-wooden guns, and who 
were not only instructed by Angus, separately, 
in the use of the broadsword, and, by cease- 
less practice, had become quite cunning of 
fence, but had, likewise, been drilled to act 
together, and practise those simple evolutions 
used by the Highlanders in actual warfare. 
To prevent jealousy between the clans, James 
Macgregor and John Campbell assumed the 
command by turns, although there were eigh- 
teen Campbells and but ten Macgregors. 
James, however, was the leading spirit; he 
had originated the matter, and was universally 
liked. All these boys, — some of whom, after- 
wards, joining the Highland regiments in the 
British armies, led by their native chiefs, and 
wearing the tartan, maintained the honor of 
their ancestors,—like James, were making 
preparations to appear in Highland dress, 
and, meanwhile, made blankets serve for 
plaids, and often camped in the hills, in frost 
and snow, without other shelter, to harden 
themselves and show of what stuff they were 
made. 

With the advent of spring they were pre- 
pared to take the field, plaided and plumed, 
and with weapons of tough ash and oak, that, 
aided by older heads, they had spent the win- 
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ter in fabricating, and were extremely grati- 
fied with the praises bestowed upon them by 
their parents and the rest of the neighborhood, 
before whom they exhibited themselves in a 
sham combat. : 

It was now stirring times. Every leisure 
day was occupied in drill and mock contests, 
some of which bordered upon reality, for they 
were by no means bloodless; the dirks and 
swords, made of tough ash or oak, oiled, and 
hardened in the smoke, were certainly not 
harmless weapons. Owen Campbell was run 


through the cheek with a dirk, Randall Mac- 
gregor had three front teeth knocked out with 
a broadsword, and Archie Campbell his scalp 
laid open with a gash three inches in length; 
and black eyes and broken noses were plenty. 


CHAPTER XI. 
. THE CLAN FIGHT. 


A GREAT drawback upon their enjoyments, 
and one which they felt very keenly, was the 
lack of music. It seemed, in a great measure, 
to take the pith and spirit from their enter- 
prise. Other defects, by ingenuity, could be 
remedied; but a piper could not be extempo- 
rized. A boy was not possessed of sufficient 
wind, and years of practice were required to 
attain the requisite skill. Butin the latter part 
of spring this pressing want was supplied. 

The Highland chieftains who possessed 
lands that admitted of cultivation, now turned 
their attention to agriculture and improving 
the breed of cattle and sheep, draining bogs 
that were fertile enough to repay the outlay, 
and planting barren mountains with firs. 
Having this object in view, the Duke of Ar- 
gyle leased a large quantity of land to a Low- 
land farmer — agreeing at the same time to put 
down drains, and stock it with improved breeds 
of English cattle, in order to increase the value 
of his property, and instruct his Highland ten- 
ants in matters pertaining to the cultivation 
of the soil — at a very cheap rent. 

In consequence of the distress resulting from 
the rebellion in °45, a Macgregor, who had 
taken refuge among the Stewarts and assumed 
their name, removed to the Lowlands in order 
to find employment, there married, and reared 
a family. In the course of years his youngest 
daughter became the wife of a farmer by the 
name of Anderson, the same to whom the 
duke had let the land already referred to. 

Sandie Macgregor, now an old man, though 
many years younger than Angus,. was yet 
hale and hearty, a piper by profession, and 
familiar with all the Highland marches, songs, 
slogans, and many of the productions of the 
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old bards, both those relating tothe clan Greg- 
or and others. 

You. may imagine, then, the excitement 
among the boys when Hugh Anderson and his 
family, bringing with them old. Sandie, took 
up land within half a mile of Allan Macgreg- 
or’s, and moved into a stone cottage the duke 
had ordered built for his new tenants, the 
roof covered with slates in lieu of thatch. 

The entire unexpectedness of the event gave, 
also, a peculiar zest to their joy. When it be- 
came known in the hills that the duke — after 
dispossessing so many of his own clan, turn- 
ing their land into sheep-walks, and compel- 
ling the original occupants to leave their 
native glens, to obtain a precarious living 
in the Lowlands, or emigrate—had let a 
farm, for a mere nominal rent, to a Lowland- 
er, built him a stone cottage, and expected the 
natives to profit by his superior knowledge, it 
occasioned a general feeling of aversion to- 
‘wards the new-comer, and a tacit resolve to 
let him severely alone, and neither make nor 
meddle with one little better than a Sassenach. 

One pleasant evening in the last days of 
May, the. entire household of the Macgregors, 
tempted by the beauty of the evening, had 
left the close and smoky atmosphere of the 
cot for the little.green before the door. 

Nota breath of wind stirred the heather. 
Angus was seated upon the great rock beside 
the threshold, dozing, the collie dog asleep at 
his feet. Allan and his wife were sitting upon 
the grass, conversing, the children listening. 
‘The cows, just milked, were lying around; 
and so great was the stillness that, in the 
pauses of conversation, the low sound made 
by the cattle in chewing the cud could be dis- 
tinctly heard. 

At once the deep silence was broken by the 
strains of a bagpipe, played with masterly 
power and execution, and which, while per- 
fectly distinct, were at the same time so mel- 
lowed by distance as to lose their wonted 
harshness. 

The cattle pricked up their ears, put up their 
cuds, and one cow rose to her feet. Angus 
Macgregor, starting from his doze, listened 
intently, as did the rest of the group, while 
the collie dog, turning his head on every side, 
seemed in doubt whether it was his duty to 
bark or not. 

After a few rambling notes, as though to 
test the power and condition of the instru- 
ment, ‘‘ Blue Bonnets over the Border” rang 
among the hills, given with such effect that 
the hot tears ran down the cheeks of Angus 
and Allan, while the children, awe-struck at 


| such exhibitions of emotion, listened mute and 

wondering. Long after the sound of the pipes 
ceased the household remained silent, in ex- 
-pectation of a repetition. At length Angus 
said, — 

‘That was frae Anderson’s; but nae Low- 
land piper can blow like that. Some High- 
land mon on his travels has drapped in amang 
them.” 

‘Nor Highland mon, either,” replied Allan, 
‘*nowadays. I hae heard naething like it sin 
I was a callan.” 

In a few moments the pipes were heard 
again; this time it was the ‘‘ Battle of Hor- 
law;” then, ‘‘ The Campbells are coming,” 
then “ Hla, Johnnie Coppie, are ye Wanking 
yet?” and ‘* The Gathering of the Clan.” 

When, at length, the music ceased, it left 
Angus and his son in such a state of excited 
feeling that they began to talk about old times, 
the children eagerly listening, and continued 
the conversation till a late hour of the night. 

Early on the ensuing morning, Angus pro- 
ceeded to Anderson's, resolved to invite the 
piper, whoever he might be, to make him a 
visit. This was the first call Anderson's fam- 
ily had received from any of the neighbors. 
Angus was welcomed with cordiality, and as- 
certained that the piper, whose music had so 
delighted and affected both himself and son, 
was of his own clan, had borne arms, for the 
first time, when only seventeen, in the battle 
of Culloden, and was the father of Anderson’s 
wife. He now forgot all his prejudices in re- 
lation to Anderson as a Lowlander and inter- 
loper, took dinner with the family, and on his 
return brought with him both Sandie Mac- 
gregor and his pipes. 

The boys now exerted themselves, and most 
successfully, to cultivate the acquaintance and 
win the good will of Sandie, who gave them 
music to the full, thus imparting still greater 
interest to their amusements, and causing 
them to assume more of the character of real 
warfare, since these were the same notes that 
had roused the spirit of their fathers on many 
a bloody field. 

Thus far everything had proceeded pleas- . 
antly. Hard blows and severe bruises had 
been dealt and received, but all in good hu- 
mor. They had enjoyed rare sport, and given 
their muscles a wholesome training. Now, 
however, the exercises, so often repeated, had - 
grown somewhat monotonous, and their in- 
terest in them began to flag. 

In order to sustain the enthusiasm, they hit 
upon a new expedient. It was this: that they 
should not merely engage ae Highlanders 
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with Highlanders, but, professing a bloody 
feud, as Campbells and Macgregors. 


It was carefully stipulated that there should 


be no ill will, that no personal antipathies or 
clannish feelings should enter into the con- 
test, but they should merely engage, as before, 
for the fun of the thing, and to see who were 
the best men, and by no means “ get mad,” 
as it was merely done for the sake of giving 
variety and a fresh impulse to the conflicts 
that were becoming somewhat threadbare and 
losing their interest. 

The greatest difficulty arose from the une- 
qual number of the combatants, there being 
originally eighteen Campbells to ten Mac- 
gregors, without the leaders. It was now, 
however, somewhat better. Two Macgregors 
had moved into the district, making the num- 
ber twelve. Two Campbells had gone into 
the service of the duke, and one was sick, 
leaving only three majority on the side of the 
Campbells. 

James Macgregor proposed that three of the 
Campbells should stand aside as spectators 
of the combat, thus rendering the number 
equal. This proposition met with universal 
favor. But none were willing to be set aside. 


All wanted to bein the fray. In this dilemma 
they resolved to decide the matter by lot. The 


lots were accordingly drawn, the spot where, 
and the‘day on which, the contest was to take 
place decided upon. 

The leaders on both sides now occupied the 
intervening period in drilling their men for 
the decisive conflict, in which both parties felt 
the greatest interest. James Macgregor, prof- 
iting by the vast amount of traditional lore 
he had obtained from listening to the recitals 
of his grandfather, told his companions that 
a large portion of the lands now occupied by 
the Campbells formerly belonged to the Mac- 
gregors, and that the former, never able to 
cope with the Macgregors.in fair fight, had, 
by the assistance of the government and by 
fraud, dispossessed them of their territory; 
that, notwithstanding the friendship they at 
times professed, they would gladly have ex- 
tirpated the whole clan of Macgregor, if it had 
been possible. James then took his comrades 
into the spence, or best room of the cot, showed 
them the arms on the wall, related the history 
of the old chieftains who had wielded them, 
reminded his comrades that they, in common 
with all the Macgregors, were a king’s clan, 
descended from Kenneth Macalpin, exhorted 
them to put a bunch of pine in their bonnets, 
as the badge of their cian, and not suffer 
themselves to be beaten by the cowardly 
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Campbells, whom their forefathers had never- 
feared to meet, however superior in numbers, 
and thus excited his command to the highest: 
pitch of enthusiasm. 

It is also probable that the leader of the clan 
Campbell was not slack in efforts of a similar 
kind, by which he endeavored to arouse the 
martial ardor of his clan. 

The eventful day arrived at length, and the 
combatants appeared upon the ground, led by 
their chiefs, and accompanied by Sandie Mac-- 
gregor, whom they had prevailed upon to fur- 
nish them with music of a general character,. 
and, in order that the greatest impartiality 
might be observed, to play nothing peculiarly 
personal or inspiriting, by reason of old as- 
sociations, to the feelings of either party. 

The evening preceding the day of combat,. 
James Macgregor had assembled his clan in a. 
lonely nook of the hills, and made them swear 
upon a real dirk that he had borrowed from: 
his grandfather, that they would never give 
ground to the Campbells as long as one of 
them could lift his weapon or stand upon his. 
feet. | 

The chieftains now gave the word, ‘‘ Clay-- 
more ;” Sandie sounded the charge; the com-- 
batants, rushing forward with fierce yells, 
snapped their wooden guns in the faces of 
their foes, flung them down, and fell to. 

Dire was thecrash. Swords and dirks broke 
and splintered upon targets, the remnants 
flew above the heads of the combatants, and 
many a severe bruise and thrust was received 
by those who failed to parry the blows of their 
antagonists, for the sharp and hardened points 
of the seasoned weapons readily pierced the: 
flesh. 

Whether it was owing to the indomitable- 
fighting qualities inherent in the Macgregor 
blood, or that, by reason of the traditional as-- 
sociations in which he had been baptized, 
James Macgregor was able to inspire his fol~ 
lowers with his own lofty enthusiasm and de- 
termination to conquer; certain it is that they 
went throngh the ranks of their antagonists 
like a whirlwind, and hurled them back a long 
distance. The chief of the Campbells was. 
run through the arm with a dirk that broke in 
the wound, was brought to his knees, and had. 
his scalp skinned by a glancing stroke from a. 
wooden sword, while Jamie, by reason of the 
excellent drill he had received from his grand- 
parent, and assiduous practice, had thus far 
escaped without a scratch. 

In the mean while the three Campbells who, 
according to agreement, were to remain spec- 
tators of the contest, beholding their com— 
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‘rades worsted, and becotning more and more 
excited at the prospect of their entire defeat, 
unable to restrain themselves, plunged at 
once into the fray. 

This act of theirs, however, so far from ac- 
complishing the purpose they expected, and 
discouraging their opponents, only transport- 
ed them with greater fury, determination to 
conquer, and stirred to its depths that spirit 
of vengeance that then seemed an inherent 
property of the Macgregor blood. 

‘* That’s just like the thievish Campbells!” 
shouted Jamie. ‘ Sin they keep na rules, we'll 
keep nane.” And, catching up part of a bro- 
ken oar that chanced to lie upon the ground, 
levelled two of his foes. The sound of the 
pipes, the shouts of those engaged, excited 
Sandie also, carrying him back in memory to 
the days of his youth, reviving all his boyish 
and clannish feelings, and, despite of the com- 
pact to play nothing calculated to aid or in- 
spirit one side more than the other, he so re- 
sented the mean act of the Campbells as to 
make the hills ring with the ‘Slogan of the 
Macgregors.” 

This stirring air, associated with all they 
had ever heard of bloody conflict, so excited 
the Macgregors that they began to maul their 
foes over head and ears with the targets, as 
more effective weapons, their dirks and swords 
having become broken, while the Campbells 
took up stones. Severe wounds were inflict- 
ed, blood flowed in streams, and the contest 
became dangerous. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


——_—~——————— 


—— Ponp Li tks, the most perfect of water 
flowers, grow wild. The idea has prevailed 
that they would not endure cultivation; but 
they may be transplanted to any small pond. 
After carefully removing the root from its 
native waters, wade into your pond barefoot 
until the bottom is decidedly muddy, then 
take the root between the toes and press it 
down into the mud; it will soon appear above 
‘the water, and will grow rapidly. 


—— AMERICANS break down early in life 
because they are so lavish both of their men- 
tal and physical strength; the reserve corps 
of an army is often the secret of their victory. 
So in life we all require reserve strength, We 
should remember the words of an old philos- 

~opher: ‘‘ Excess in pleasure or employment 
is the bane of life. To stop a little short of 
repletion is the golden secret.” 
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BY ROTHA. 


MONG the confederate nobles who re- 

sisted the oppressive tyranny of King 
John, and sought a redress of public griev- 
ances, was William de Bruis, Lord of Bram- 
ber. 

Their well-meant attempt was frustrated by 
dissensions among the barons themselves, or 
the Charter at Runnymede, signed afterwards 
by the craven king, might have been antici- 
pated by eight years. King John took ad- 
vantage of their quarrels and divisions to 
defeat the plans of his justly dissatisfied sub- 
jects, and, seizing some of the principal no- 
bles, imprisoned and fettered them, ‘treating 
them with the utmost cruelty. 

He would fain have proceeded in like man- 
ner against the Lord of Bramber; but, his 
popularity preventing such an outrage, he 
sent his wicked equerry, Sir Peter Manlue, to 
demand the children of De Bruis, as hostages 
for his good behavior. 

This demand, brought by the accomplice in 
crime of the bloody king, was refused with 
reckless scorn by the baron and his lady, and 
the ambassador, dismissed with ignominy, 
carried a bold defiance to his master. 

Meanwhile the children of De Bruis asked 
an explanation of the taunts and accusations 
brought against Sir Peter Manlue by their im- 
prudent parents, and learned, for the first 
time, the bloody fate of the hapless Prince 
Arthur, the king’s nephew, and heir to the 
throne of England. 

Their young hearts bled to hear of the young 
prince’s cruel confinement, first at Falaise and 
then at Rouen, from which place, one dark 
night, he was conducted to a boat on the Seine, 
where sat King John and Peter Manlue, await- 
ing their victim. His high spirit broken by 
imprisonment and cruel treatment, the royal 
boy sued for mercy and life; but in vain. His 
barbarous.uncle, seizing him by his long and 
beautiful hair, plunged his dagger into his 
bosom, and Manlue, weighting the bleeding 
body with heavy stones, cast it into the Seine. 

The children, shocked at this recital, asked 
if no punishment befell the bloody tyrant, into 
whose hands they now doubly dreaded to fall, 
and heard that he had been summoned to an- 
swer for the murder of his nephew at the court 
of France, whose vassal he was by holding 
the dukedoms of Normandy and Aquitaine. : 
King John, refusing to appear, was condemned 
to die by the laws of France, should he ever 
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venture within the French dominions; and he 
lost, besides, his continental provinces, among 
them Touraine, Maine, and Anjou. 

The unhappy De Bruis was soon destined 
to feel the weight of the tyrant's displeasure; 
for, exasperated by the highly-colored report 
of Peter Manlue, King John prepared a mili- 
tary force against the Castle of Bramber, re- 
solved on the destruction of its inmates. De 
Bruis, knowing that his dwelling could not 
stand a siege, prepared for flight to Ireland, 
where his son Reginald held another fine cas- 
tle, as deputy for his father, and where the 
fugitive family might find protection. 

The king, however, obtaining intelligence 
of this design, ordered out one of his ships 
of war in pursuit of the little vessel in which 
De Bruis had embarked with his wife and chil- 
dren. They had scarcely landed at an Irish 
port, when they were seized by the ruffian 
crew of the king’s ship, and conveyed again 
to England. There, in spite of prayers, and 
protestations, and intercessions for their in- 
nocent children, the hapless parents were 
immured, with their poor little ones, in Wind- 
sor Castle, and condemned to die by starva- 
tion. 

The king, incited by the vindictive Manlue, 
was deaf to all entreaties for mercy, but 
agreed that a priest might visit his victims, if 
any would brave the pope’s interdict, the realm 
of England being at the time under ban of 
excommunication, owing to the king’s quarrel 
with the pope. A-good priest, the venerable 
Father Cyril, volunteered to administer the 
consolations of religion to the famishing cap- 
tives, and shed tears of compassion when he 
saw their condition. The children clamored 
for bread; and when the priest produced a 
fragment of rye bread from under his gown, 
their mother snatched it eagerly from his hand 
for her offspring. William, the eldest, re- 
signed his portion to his sisters and little 
brother, refusing to accept the means of use- 
lessly prolonging his sufferings, and express- 
ing his willingtiess to die, if it were God’s will. 
Lady De Bruis besought the priest to inter- 
cede with the king again for their lives; and 
the old man departed on his fruitless mission, 
to be met only with harsh and threatening 
words from the tyrant. 

On his return to the prison-room, he found 
that little Hugh, the youngest sufferer, was 
already at rest; and the bereaved mother, with 
tears of anguish, urged Cyril to save at least 
one of the survivors. 


“* Which of your children do you most de- 
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sire to save? ” asked the priest, to whom a plam 
had suggested itself. _ 
‘* All,” said the distracted mother, looking 


‘from one to the other, in utter inability to. 


choose among them. 

But, being convinced of the impossibility 
of this demand, she agreed that they should 
draw lots; and the lot fellon William, the 
eldest. The parents acquiesced with content- 
ment, as the two girls could not have so well 
encountered the hardships of life during and 
after the escape. But the idea of leaving his 
unfortunate family to savé his own life was. 
agonizing to the noble boy. 

At nightfall the good priest returned with a 
black velvet pall, in which he had successfully 
petitiqned to be allowed to remove the dead 
body of little Hugh. Enveloped in this sable 
covering, the living William was conveyed 
into the chapel, fed and refreshed, and, after 
a time, sent in disguise to Ireland, in the Earb 
of Pembroke'’s train. 

His brother received him with the warmest. 
affection, and listened with grief and indig- 
nation to his sad history. His family were by 
that time beyond human aid, his mother only 
having survived her son’s escape a few hours, 
and the two sisters died the next day, soom 
followed by the Lord of Bramber himself. 

In the year 1215, when the assembled bar- 
ons of England extorted the Great Charter of 
English liberty, called Magna Charta, from 
their craven sovereign, they also forced a res- 
titution of the confiscated lands of Bramber 
to Reginald de Bruis. 

After a miserable and infamous reign of 
seventeen years and some months, John died 
a wretched death, poisoned, as some histori- 
ans say, by a monk of Swineshead Abbey; 
but, whatever the cause may have been, the 
event was not regretted. 


———_——_>—_—_——_. 


—— Ir was the advice of Pythagoras not 
to shake hands with too many; or, in other 
words, not to have too many friends. 


—— Tue old Greeks and Romans, like 
other ancient nations, used capital letters 
only in writing. Small letters are a later in- 
vention. Our ‘running hand,” however, 
was used in writing Latin before it was used 
for modern languages; and those who are 
studying Latin may be glad to know that our 


cursive letters join more handily in writing, 


that language than in writing English. / 
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SIX LESSONS IN WAX WORK. 


BY NELLIE M. GARABRANT. 


LESSON THIRD. 


The Camellia Faponica. Emblem, Digni- 


ty. Select for your model a graceful branch 


having one full-blown flower and several 


leaves. Make the stem of medium-sized wire, 
double it two or three times over at the top, 
and cover neatly with light-green wax. Roll 
white wax around the foundation in the shape 
of the heart of the flower. Cut the petals out 
of thick white wax, rub them with white color 
and arrowroot, and towards the base with a 
very light shade of yellow. Becareful to leave 
the base of the petals uncovered. Lay the 
centre petals in the palm-of the left hand, and 
curl with the curling-pins, concave, so as to 
fit snugly over the heart of the flower. Curl 
all the petals according to your pattern, rolling 
the edges very thin, to give the transparent 
appearance of nature. Place them around the 
heart of the flower in threes, letting each suc- 
ceeding petal occupy the space left by the three 
preceding petals. The centre petals should 
stand up, the outer ones fall back and lie 
close upon each other. Color the calyx brown. 
Make the leaves of two thicknesses of dark- 
green, and one of light-green wax; lay a fine 
wire through the centre, press on the proper 
mould, and cover the stems. Roll the leaf- 
buds out of light-green wax. Now arrange 
the leaves around the flower, sticking their 
stems tightly to the main stems of the flower, 
and rolling in the hands till smooth and even, 
and color with brown. 

This chaste, beautiful flower is easily con- 
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structed, and makes a charming addition to 
any group. 

Pink and red japonicas should be made in 
the same manner as the above, except in the 
required tint. If pink, use pink bloom; if 
red, color with carmine. 

The Tuberose. Emblem, Voluptuousness. 
Make the stem of medium-sized wire, covered 
with light-green wax; turn over once. Cut 
the three centre petals out of thick white wax, 
and the rest of thick wax doubled. Rub with 
white color, arrowroot, and a very little light 
yellow. Form the centre of the flower of three 
small points of light-yellow wax; curl the 
petals, place them round the centre of the 
flower in threes, and just tinge the outer ones 
on the under side with pink or yellowish-green, 
according to nature. If the blossom is full- 
blown, the outer petals should curl down- 
wards. 

This flower looks well either singly or in 
branches. 

The Carnation. Emblem, Disdain. Make 
the stem of medium-sized wire, cover neatly 
with light-green wax, and turn over once. 
Cut the petals very carefully, the centre ones 
from thin, the outer ones from thick, white wax. 
Rub with white color, then curl them well. 
Imitate the crinkled appearance of nature by 
rolling with the steel pins, and make the deep 
ridge down the centre of the petals with the 
head of your smallest curling-pin. After the 
petals are curled, take a fine brush and stripe 
with wet carmine. Arrange them on the foun- 
dation in rows of fives, and color the calyx 
with a bluish shade of green. 

There are several varieties of carnation, all 
of which are constructed in the same manner, 
save the coloring. The yellow carnation 
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color with light-yellow, and stripe with car- 
mine. The white carnation rub with white 
bloom. The pink carnation color with white, 
and blotch with light-pink made of carmine 
and white mixed. 

If the three centre pistils are visible, — as 
they are in some varieties, — make them of 
coarse thread covered with thin white wax, 
and curl over. 

There is also a red carnation; but the color 
is very hard to imitate. Carmine, magenta, 


and a little scarlet will make the mo.t natural 
tint. 





THE ROSETTA STONE. 


BY ETHEL C. GALE. 





ROBABLY most of our boys and girls 
know that the ancient Egyptians did not 
understand our simple and convenient method 
of writing with de¢ters, but employed, instead, 
a multitude of signs, each one of which meant 
a word ora sentence. Thus, the picture of a 
mouse running conveyed one idea, while 
that of a mouse standing still represented 
another. Of course this complicated system 
necessitated a vast deal of study, even in the 
days when it was practised. In fact, so diffi- 
cult was it that only one class—the priest- 
hood — ever attempted to master it; and it 
took them many years to learn how to read 
correctly the hieroglyphics, as the signs were 
called. 
After the conquest of Egypt by the Greeks, 
their alphabet, being so much simpler than 
the hieroglyphics, took their place; and, in 
the course of ages, the art of reading the lat- 
ter was entirely lost. Consequently many of 
the treasures of knowledge acquired by the 
ancient Egyptians, and most of their histori- 
cal records, were unknown to us till the dis- 
-covery of the remarkable ‘‘ Rosetta Stone,” by 
a company.of French soldiers under General 
Bonaparte,»afterwards the great emperor, 
Napoleon I., who, while throwing up in- 
trenchments at Rosetta, lifted from its burial- 
place in the earth this singular-looking stone 
- of black sienite-basalt, covered with strange- 
looking inscriptions. Had the soldiers been 
- of almost any other nation, they would, prob- 
ably, have used the stone in their defences, 
—or thrown it idly aside. But the French de- 
serve the credit of being always on the watch 
to increase the world’s stock of information; 
so they carefully sent the strange stone to 
-Paris, whence, after the downfall of Napoleon, 
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it was taken to the British Museum, where it 
can still be seen. 

The upper lines of the curious inscription 
were engraved in hieroglyphics, the central 
portion wasin a strange and still unknown 
sort of character, and the third part was in 
Greek. This furnished the key to the hiero- 
glyphics, and from that learned men have 
found out how to translate many of the rec- 
ords which the ancient inhabitants of Egypt 
left engraved upon the walls of their temples, 
the shafts of their obelisks, the sides of their 
pyramids, arid even on the coffins of their 
long-buried mummies. And these open to us 
many pages of history, which, without a knowl- 
edge of the meaning of the sign-writing, could 
never have been known to us. 







EQUINOOTIAL. 


BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


[WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 


ARK and dismal is the weather, 
Dark and-dismal altogether, 
When the fierce September gale 
Bends the mast and rends the sail, 


Dreary, dreary are the reaches 

Of the desolate sand-beaches ; 

Nothing but the pale sea-grass 
. Waving in each gusty pass, 


Couched in surf,.and grim and hoary, 
Gleams the fatal promontory ; 

- Wrecks are strewn along the shore — 
Vessels that will sail no more. 


As the sun goes down in horror, 
All is blank.and chilling terror. 
Hast thou on the waves a foe, 
Forgive him for his weary woe. 


Blackness shrouds the very heaven, 
And‘the moon hangs red at even; 
Howl the winds with hollow roar, 
Heaping high the ocean floor. 


Voices come from out the distance, 
Piteous asking for assistance: 
Ships are sailing on the main 
That never will make port again. 


Thou that in the homestead movest 
With the gentle souls thou lovest, 
Think of these things, oft forgot, 
And find contentment in thy lot. 
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THE CHAMPION OF HER SEX. 
BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


(FOR FEMALE CHARACTERS ONLY.) 


CHARACTERS. — Mrs. Duplex, a widow with 
money and a mission; Mrs. DEBORAH 
HARTSHORN, her mother; FLORENCE Du- 
PLEX, ker daughter; CAROLINE DUPLEX, 
her step-daughter ; RHODA DENDRON, POL- 
Lig Nay, ker friends ; Katie O'NEIL, the 
cook ; MAGGi1gE Donovan, the chambermaid. 


Costumes modern and appropriate. 


Scene. — Apartment tn Mrs. DUPLEX’s house. 
Lounge, L., two chairs, R., table, with writ- 
ing materials, and an easy-chair, C. 


Mrs. Hartshorn. 
me, yeou imperdent thing! 
yeou! 

Maggie. (Outside, R.) Faix! not for the 
likes av yez, at all, at all. 

Mrs. H. (Outside, Rr.) Yeou won't, hay? 
We'll see about it. 


(Outside, R.) Don’t tell 
Clear out, I tell 


Enter MaGGtE, R., followed by Mrs. H., dran- 
dishing a broom. 


Maggie. Aisy, Mrs. Hartshorn, or it’s yer- 
silf will be sent to coort for salt and bathery, 
sure. 

Mrs. H. Don't care. If I'm sent to prison 
for life I mean to have my orders obeyed. 

Maggie. Faix, an’ it’s not yersilf is the 
lady of the house, at all, at all. 

Mrs. H. Don’t make no difference. Yeou 
take that broom and sweep out my room, and 
be quick about it! 

Maggie. It's warning I'll give to onct the 
misthress cooms, Mrs. Hartshorn. Faix! 
there’s a power of work in the house, and a 
heap of misthresses to order about — bad luck 
to’em! Niver mind, I'll swape the room, an’ 
if ye find anything broke, it's not the fault av 
Maggie Donovan. — (Aséde.) Only jist PI— 
I'll have one good crack at her Chiny vases, 
so I will. [Exi#, v. 

Mrs. H. (Sits in chair, c., takes out her 
smelling-botile, removes stopper, places her 
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Jjinger over it, and applies it to her nose, snuffs 
tt, gives alittle start, with something betweena 
sigh and an exclamation, sounding like “Kee,” 
accompanying tt. This should be repeated 
wherever the word appears in the dialogue.) 
Well! if Hannah Merria’s heouse ain’t agoing 
to eternal smash, it’s not for want er help. 
Sich actions I neverdid see. There's that ere 
cook! If I stick my head into the kitchen 
(kee), I’m sure to be saluted with the dish- 
cloth; and if I go up stairs, there’s always a 
broom laying round loose for me to tumble 
over (kee). For the land of liberty’s sake, 
what’s the use of having a home if you don’t 
take care of it? Neow, here’s Hannah Merria, 
whose husband died a year ago, leaving all 
his property to her, his second wife, and who 
ought to be the happiest woman in the world 
in consequence (kee), — not of his death, but 
the money, —a prancin’ round in perlitical 
circuses, ravin’ like a lunatic about “ speers,” 
and ‘“ rights,” and ‘‘ sufferings,” and leaving 
her home to take care of itself. She’s the 
queerest young ’un I ever had (kee). 


Enter CAROLINE, R. 


Caroline. What's the trouble, grandmother? 

Mrs. H. O, it’s them hired gals, Ca’line. 
They’ve made me crazy with their shiftlessness. 
I do think Hannah Merria might stay at home 
and look arter them. 

Caroline. My good step-mother has other 
affairs to occupy her time. You know she is 
one of the leaders of the Female Reform Club. 

Mrs. H. Then she’d better bring her club 
home and trounce these sassy critters into some 
kind of reform (kee). 

Caroline. She thinks she is engaged in a 
noble work. She is the champion of her sex. — 

Mrs. H. Champion fiddlesticks! There’s 
no sense in such carryings on. What would 
my old man, Hezekiah Hartshorn (kee) — bless 
his dear dead and gone memory — have thought 
if I'd a gone off in this fashion, a meddlin’ 
with things that women don’t know nothin’ 
about? When he took me for better or for 
wus, sez he to me, ‘* Deborah, there’s the old 


homestid — a snug house-and a' likely farm, 
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all ours. Yeou take kere of the house, and 
I'll take kere of the farm. Outside I'll be 
master, inside you shall be mistress, and we 
won’t interfere.” That’s all the bargain we 
ever made, and we stuck to it. I took good 
care to make his home pleasant; but meddlin’ 
with his affairs would have ben as rediculous 
as it would have ben for him to stick his nose 
into the churn every time I made butter. No, 
indeed! Let woman do her own work, and 
leave man to his‘n. 

Caroline. Ah, grandmother, the world has 
turned over a great many times since your 
day. Women have acquired larger ideas of 
usefulness, and have found in intellectual 
pursuits release from household drudgery. 
Triumphs in medical practice and success in 
the pulpit have fired them with ambition to 
take their place beside the sterner sex in those 
educational, scientific, and political spheres 
for which they feel themselves equally well 
fitted. 

Mrs. H. (Kee.) Do hear that young ’un 
talk; and she don’t believe a word of it, 
nuther. 

Caroline. But my good step-mother does; 
and if she can elevate her sex, she is doing a 
noble work. , 

Mrs. H. Noble cat’s foot! If she wants to 
elervate her sex, as she calls it, let her stay to 
home and look after things. If that Katie 
don’t want elervating with a broomstick, then 
I’m mistaken (kee). Why don’t she give you 
a eddication, instead of keeping you drudging 
about the house, when you should be at school 
with Florence. She’s got your father’s money, 
and that’s all she keres for (kee). 

Caroline. I am contented, grandmother. 
I make no complaint. 

Mrs. H. ’Cause you’re meek as Moses. 
But I’ll give her a piece of my mind, you see 
éf I don’t. 

Caroline. Don’t get angry, grandmother. 
To-day Florence returns after six months’ ab- 
sence at school. Let her find everything 
bright and pleasant. 

Mrs. H. Loramassy! Soshedoes. Well, 
I’m glad on it. Ef she don’t upset things, 
then I'm greatly mistaken. (Bell rings, R.) 
She’s a dear good girl. : 

Caroline. Indeed she is, and deserves all 
the care and affection bestowed upon her. 


Enter KaTIE, R., with a scrubbing-brush in 
her hand. 


Katie. She’s coom, ma’am, she’s coom, as 
rosy and bright as a new copper tay-kettle. 
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Caroline. Who? Florence? + 

Katie. Indade it’s the truth ye’s spakin’; 
her own swate silf, Miss Ca’line. 

Caroline. Glorious news! I must run to 
her at once. Come, grandmother. 

[E£xit, rR. 

Mrs. IT. Bless the child! I must go and 
fix her somethin’ warm. 

Katie. Somethin’ warm, is it? Faix, jist 
kape out av the kitchen, d'ye mind, or it’s 
yersilf will git somethin’ warm. 

Mrs. FI. Wal,Inever! Theairs that these 
critters do put on (kee)! [£xct, R. 

Katie. Faix, the ould woman’sa sore thrial, 
that she is. There's little chance to kape my 
sisther Bridget’s children in sugar and tay, 
wid her middlin’. 


Enter MAGGIE, L., with a broom: 


Maggie. An’ it’s mesilf would likes to 
know what ye mane by demaining yersilf in 
this fashion, Kate O'Nail. It’s little yez know 
of itikate. 

Katie. Och, be aisy wid yer spakin’, Mag- 
gie Donovan. Itikate, indade! 

Maggie. Isn’t it me privilege to tend the 
bell, I'd like to know? 

Katie. To be sure it is. But ’twas the 
darling Miss Florence rowled up to the door; 
and would I be afther lavin’ her on the stips, 
an’ you in the attic? 

Maggie. It’s a desateful tongue ye have. 
Don’t I know ye'd be afther liftin’ yersilf above 
yer pots and kittles to my place, to betther yer 
condition? 

Katie. Betther my condition, is it? Wid 
what? Swapin’ and dustin’, and the likes? 
Niver, atall, atall. When I betther my condi- 
tion ’twill be as the widded bride of Terence 
McFunnigafferty. 

Maggie. McFunnigafferty! 
him; he’s only a hod-carrier! 

Katie. He’s dacent and respictable; an’ 
it's my belafe, Maggie Donovan, ye'd be glad 
av me chance. Haven'tI seen ye castin’ sly 
looks that way yersilf? 

Maggie. O, murther! An’—an’ me own 
b’y — Teddy Murphy — sailin’ the thrackless 
say — 

Katie. Wid aswateheart in ivery port. 

Maggie. Och! it’s ihvious ye are, Kate 
O’Nail; an’ it’s out av place ye are above the 
kitchen shtair. Away wid yez to yer pots and 
kittles. (Threatening with broom.) 


Bad luck to 


Katie. An’ it’s out av place ye are ony- 
where. Be off to yer swapin’. 
with brush.) 


(Threatens 
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Enter FLORENCE and CAROLINE, R. 


Florence. Fie, fie, girls! You're both out of 
place, quarrelling. Ah, Maggie, I'm glad to 


meet you again. (Shakes hands with Mag- 
gie.) 
Maggie. Thank you, Miss Florence. An’ 


it’s a warm welcome home to yez; an’ it’s glad 
I am to see yer own bright face once more. 

Florence. And it’s glad I am to be here, 
Maggie. Now, I want you and Katie to get 
my trunk up stairs. It’s not very heavy; and 
I wish to open it at once. 


** Take it up tenderly, fashioned so slenderly.”’ 
“* Tt’s fickle and frail.” 


Maggie. Indade, Miss Florence, I'll do my 

best with the help of very rough company. 
[2xi2, rR. 

Katie. Thar’s a fling at me. Arrah, I'll 

give her ove thump on the fut with the thrunk. 
[Exct, R. 

Caroline. Welcome, welcome, welcome 
home! A thousand times welcome, Florence! 
O, we have missed you very much. (They 
sit on lounge, L.) 

Florence. I'm glad of that, Carrie, for you 
will be so glad to see me now that I can have 
my own way in everything; and I’m going to 
spend my time advantageously. I’m going to 
induce mother to send you with me when I 
return to school. 

Caroline. O, that would be grand! 
fear you will not succeed. ps 

Florence. ButI will. You have as much 
right to the advantages of Rushly Seminary 
as I; and I will no longer allow you to sub- 
mit to the cruel treatment you are receiving. 
You go with me; that’s settled. But where’s 
mother? 

Caroline. At a committee meeting. 

Florence. A committee meeting, at eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon! What important 
project can take her from home at this hour? 

Caroline. She is one of the Jedders of the 
Female Reform Club. 

Florence. What! my mother! You don’t 
mean to say that she has come out for women’s 
rights! 

Caroline. She has, most decidedly. She 
gives all her time to the club.. She is a very 
zealous member. 

Florence. And who takes care of the house? 

Caroline. It takes care of itself. The mis- 
tress away, it.is very hard for me to govern 
affairs; and grandmother does much harm by 
her kindly-meant interference in household 
matters. 


But I 
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Florence. It'stoobad! Does mother speak 
at public meetings? . 

Caroline. She spoke for the first time last 
night. There’s a report of her speech in the 
papers. (Zakes paper from table.) Here 
it is. : 

Florence. (Reads.) ‘*Mrs. Duplex, widow 
of the celebrated match manufacturer, whose 
decease last winter was chronicled in our 
paper, arose and spoke warmly of the oppres- 
sion of the female sex. She vehemently as- 
serted their ability to achieve success in any 
path trodden by man, and eloquently styled 
herself the Champion of her Sex in its en- 
deavors to throw off the yoke of bondage and 
victoriously array itself by the side of man in 


his onward march of progress.” What non- 
sense! 
Caroline. Nonsense, Florence? Then you 


are not in sympathy with the Woman Move- 
ment? 

Florence. Yes, Carrie; I am an earnest 
advocate forreform. Noble women are doing 
brave work in educating our sex to a realizing 
sense of their power for good in many of the 
walks of life heretofore kept sacred to the 
foot of man. But foolish women, who raise 
the cry of oppression or slavery, are no better 
than the political demagogues of the other 
sex — loud in speech, but dumb in council. 


Caroline. And so you think mother has 
made a mistake? 
Florence. I certainly do. A woman’s duty 


is to care for her household. From what little 
I have seen since I came home, I am convinced 
reform is needed here. \ Bell rings, R.) If 
she would elevate her sex, I’m sure she could 
have no better task than to fit you — who were 
left penniless on her hands by a thoughtless 
father — for the station to which you have a 
right to aspire. 


Enter MAGGIE, R. 


Maggie. If ye plase, Miss Florence, yez 
frinds, the Misses Nay and Dendron, are be- 
low, axin’ for yez. 

Florence. Show them up, Maggie. (Exit 
Maccie, R.) I must find some way to rid. 
mother of her delusion. 

Caroline. I wish you could, Floy, for it is 
certainly very disagreeable for us who are left 
at home. 


RuHopDA and POLLIE appear, R. 


Rhoda. May we come in? 
Florence. (Fumping up.) To be sure you 
may. Rhoda, you dear, dear girl. (Kissing 
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her.) Pollie, I’m glad to see you! (Kissing 
POLtiz.) 
Rhoda. Saw you come up, and couldn’t 


wait a minute longer — could we, Pollie? 

Pollie. No, indeed. We just dropped every- 
thing, and ran across. How d’ye do? 

Rhoda. Yes; how are ye? Tell us, quick! 

Pollie. Had a splendid time — hey? 

Rhoda. Not engaged — are you? 

Pollie. What you got new for dresses.-— 
Why, there’s Carrie. (Shakes hands, and 
kisses.) F 

Rhoda. Well, I declare, Miss Meekness! 
you are as still as a mouse. (Shakes hands, 
and kisses.) 

Caroline. She’s here, girls, and just as 
splendid as ever. ; 

Rhoda and Pollie. (Together.) Splendid? 
Of course she is. 

Florence. Come, come, girls; sit down and 
tell me the news. (CAROLINE avd RHODA 
sit on lounge, L., POLLIE in chair, R., FLOR- 
ENCE in chair,c.) I’m dying to know what 
has been going on since I left. 


Pollie. Well, then, Tilly Dodd’s really 
married. 
Rhoda. Pooh! that’s an old story. She’s 


talking about getting divorced now. 

Pollie. Divorcedi Why, she’s only been 
married six months! 

Rhoda. Six months and ten days. No mat- 
ter about her. Have you read your mother’s 
speech. 

Florence. I read a brief notice of it. 

Rhoda. {heard it all. She’s the champion 
of her sex. O, it was grand! She flourished 
her right hand as majestically as any orator I 
ever heard; and her voice was as strong and 
clear as Patrick Henry’s. 


Pollie. Lor, Rhoda, you never heard Pat- 
rick Henry. 
Rhoda. But I’ve read his speeches, and 


they’ve got the ring of his voice in them yet. 
Ain’t you proud of your mother, Flory? 

Florence. Not of her last effort, Rhoda. 

Pollie. That’s where you're right, Floy. 
I wouldn’t like to have my mother spouting 
in that manner. It looks coarse and unlady- 
like. 

Rhoda. Well, I don’t think I should like 
to have my mother take to that kind of busi- 
ness. 

Florence. _ I like it so little, girls, that I am 
determined to give mother a lesson, if you will 
grant me your assistance. Our principal, Miss 
Steady, had an attack of “‘ woman’s rights” 
at school last winter, and the girls took advan- 
tage of it to indulge in a little masquerading, 
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which so affected our honored head, that we 
heard no more of woman’s rights for the bal- 
ance of the term. I shouldn’t wonder if some- 
thing of the kind would make mother a little 
less zealous in the cause. 

Rhoda. O, tell us all about it! 

Poilie. Is there any fun in it? 

Florence. You shall see. Come to my 
room. Mother may return at any moment, 
and I do not wish her to see us at present. 

Pollie. There’s something delightfully mys- 
terious in your proceedings, Floy. . 

Rhoda. Yes; there’s mischief in your eyes. 

Florence. Perhaps; time will show. Come, 
I want you too, Carrie. " 

[Zxeunt, R., FLORENCE, RHODA, and 
Potting. 3 

Caroline. Take me with her! I wish she 
could. I love Floy too well toenvy her. But 
the privileges she enjoys, and to which I feel 
I am entitled, would afford me those opportu- 
nities for culture for which I have often sighed. 


Enter Mrs. DuPLex. 


Mrs. D. Caroline, I am astonished! . You 
sitting here with your arms folded, and the 
house in disorder! Is this a fitting return for 
my care, or have you forgotten that tome you 
owe all you have in the world? 

Caroline. You never allow me to forget 
that, madam. Yet I am grateful for your care. 
Add one favor more, and let me go into the 
world and earn my living. 

*Mrs. D. Indeed! As you are anxious to 
earn a living, perhaps it would be as well to 
commence at home. 

Caroline. This life is distasteful — 

Mrs. D. There, that’s quite enough. I 
have very important business to engage my 
attention. Set the reception-room in order 
at once. (Zakes off bonnet and shawl, and 
sits in easy-chair near table.) 

Caroline. Certainly, madam. [2Zxé#, Rr. 

Mrs. D. My late lamented husband left 
me one useless incumbrance — that girl. 
Strange some people are so hard to manage! 
Now, then, to business. I’ve a long report to 
make to-night on the ‘‘ Scheme for Improving 
the Condition of Motherless Girls.” 


Enter Mrs. HARTSHORN, R. 


Mrs. H. Lor sakes, Hannah Merria! 
home? 

Mrs. D. Yes, mother, and hard at work. 

Mrs. H. (Sitting on lounge, and knitting.) 
Du tell! 

Mrs. D. Yes,mother. There’s a wide field 


You 


of labor opening to willing hands. To raise 
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woman from her lowly position, is not that 
most noble work? 

Mrs. H, That depends on what she’s do- 
ing, Hannah Merria: if she’s scrubbing the 
floor (kee), the lower the better. 

Mrs. D. She was never meant for such ig- 
noble toil. 

Mrs. H. Ignoble fiddlesticks! 
want the men folks to do that. 


P’r’aps you 


Mrs. D. It may be necessary for the tri- 
umph of woman. Did you read my speech, 
mother? 


Mrs. H. No, I didn’t. I’ve Aeard enough 
on’em to be heartily sick. A pretty champion 
of your sex you are! 

Mrs. D. I hope I am an earnest and an 
honest one. I havea mission — tolift woman 
to a higher planeof civilization; andI believe 
I have the power to fulfil it. 

Mrs. H. How? By getting up and speak- 
ing out in meeting? Never heard nothin’ like 
it since Sally Skreecher j’ined the Millerites, 
and hollered so in meetin’ that they thought 
the Angel Gabriel was a tootin’ his horn. 
(Kee.) 

Mrs. D. Ah, mother, you do not under- 
stand this noble movement of woman. 

Mrs. H. Tunderstand washin’ and ironin’, 
and that’s what I call the noblest movement 
woman ever took a hand in. 

Mrs. D. There; that’s quite enough. We 
shall never agree. Be quiet, and let me 
write. 

Mrs. H. (Kee-) . 

Mrs. D. (Writes.) ‘‘ Silently but steadily 
moves on the mighty car of progress.” 

Mrs. H. (Kee.) 

Mrs. D. ‘‘Crushing beneath its fast revolv- 
ing wheels prejudice and'wrong; upward soars 
the spirit of freedom, mounting on eagles’ 
wings.” 

Mrs. H. (Kee.) Say goose’s wings, Han- 
nah Merria. 

Mrs. D. Mother, will you be silent? 

Mrs. H. And hear you talk that bosh? 
Why, every Fourth of July speaker has said 
them things year after year since Cornwallis 
surrendered. 


Enter RHODA, R., disguised, a black shawl 
pinned tightly across her breast, faded black 
bonnet with bright flowers stuck in tt, large 
black cotton gloves, much too long in the fin- 
gers, on her hands, and parasol. 


Rhoda. (Very extravagant in her gestures.) 
Where is she? Let me look upon her. The 
deliverer of our race, the champion of our 
sex! Ah, she’s here! the noble face! the 
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stately figger! ’Tis she! ‘tis she! 
the feet of Mrs.D.) 

Mrs. H. Lander Goshen! that’s Hannah 
Dudley! 

Mrs. D. My good woman, can I be of ser- 
vice to you? 

Rhoda. (Rises.) You can; youcan. Iam 
the mother of nine interesting children, whom 
I have vainly endeavored to support for five 
years by the manufacture of molasses candy. 
A sweet occupation, but, alas! not profitable. 
For, work as I will, [can make but just enough 
to satisfy the wants of my children.” *Tis all 
they have for food. ’ 

Mrs. H. Well, they’re a sweet:set. 

Mrs. D. My good woman, why. do you 
come to me? 

Rhoda. I come to sit at your feet, to draw 
into my thirsty soul the teachings: of your 
stupendous intellect. Glorious. champion of 
my sex, I would wrest from proud ‘man one 
of his boasted prerogatives. 

Mrs. D. Indeed! To what sphere of use- 
fulness do you aspire? 

Mrs. H. She’s ravin’ about Mtec9 She 
ought to be a doctor. 

Rhoda. I heard your glorious speech last 
night, and every fibre of my ‘being ‘thrilled 
beneath the touch of your matchleés eloquence. 
You told us we had the ability to achieve suc- 
cess in any occupation where man could tri- 
umph. I want to be a butcher. 
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(Falls at 


Mrs. H. WHeavens and airth! the woman’s 


loony. 

Rhoda. Yes, a butcher, that I may give my 
children strong food, for which they hanker. 
Ah, the mighty butcher! the crafty butcher! 
the skilful butcher! I have gazed upon him 
with admiration. With what power he fells 
the mighty oxen and things! How skilfully 
he sends to “‘ green fields and pastures new” 
the sportive lambs! With what grace he 
seizes the portly hog, and, regardless of its 
piteous cries, ends its devouring life! O, glo- 
rious champion of our sex, teach me to excel 


in this great branch of a and fill the 


mouths of my babes! 

Mrs. D. Woman, have you escaped from 
a lunatic asylum? 

Mrs. H. Lor, Hannah Merria, she’s ’ster- 
ricky. 

Mrs. D. The poor woman’s mad! 

Rhoda. Mad? Then ’tis you who have 
made me so. You promise and do not fulfil. 
Make me a butcher, or I will proclaim you a 
traitor to our cause from the market-place, in 
the council-hall, from the house-tops. Cham- 
pion of the sex! Bah! Give my children 
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beef, pork, mutton, or “get you to a nun- 
nery,” quick! [2xzé, R. 

Mrs. D. Poor woman, poor woman! 

Mrs. H. Nothin’ but skin and bones (kee). 
This all comes of political circuses. O, Ian- 
nah Merria, the Millinariam won't come any 
sooner for all yer speechifyin’. Better stay to 
home. Lor sakes! who’s this? 


Enter Porte, disguised. Old-fashioned straw 
bonnet, bright ribbons, faded shawl of bright 
patterns, white cotton gloves, very large, 
upon hands. 


Pollie. W-w-w-here is she—the ch-ch- 
ch-ampion of our s-s-s-s-sex ? 

Mrs. D. What do you wish, good woman? 

Pollie. ‘T-t-tis she. I know th-th-th-that 
v-v-voice! D-d-dear Mrs. D-D-Duplex, last 
night you m-m-moved me with the f-f-f-force 
of yourel-l-l-oquence. I have long b-b-blushed 
at our de-p-p-p-pendent situation. -I have 
thrown off the c-ch-chain, and stand p-p-pre- 
pared to wrest from man one of his pr-p-roud 
P-P-p-p-prerogatives. 

Mrs. H. There’s an awful waste of pare- 
goric there. 

Mrs. D. And pray, my good woman, to 
what new field of labor do you aspire? 

Pollie. B-b-before I heard your v-v-oice, I 
listened to one that charmed my f-f-f-fancy. 
M-m-make me like him, and I will b-b-bless 
you. I would be an auc-sh-sh-shuneer. 

Mrs. D. An auctioneer! Do you want to 
insult me? 

Pollie. Insult you, the ch-ch-champion of 
our s-s-s-sex? N-n-never! B-b-but an auc- 
sh-sh-shuneerI must be. . G-g-going, g-g-go- 
ing, g-g-gone. O, it’s splendid! How much 
am I offered? St-st-stove, t-t-table, ch-chair, 
in one I-l-lot. H-h-how much? G-g-going, 
g-going — 

Mrs. H. (Kee.) 

Pollie. G-g-gone! Thank you, marm. 

Mrs. D. Woman, leave this house at once! 

Pollie. What f-f-for? Ain’t you the ch-ch- 
champion of our s-s-sex? D-d-didn't you 
s-s-say we were f-f-f-fitted to t-t-take the place 
of m-m-man? and ain’t I g-g-going to be an 
auc-sh-shuneer — hey? 

Mrs. D. You are fit for nothing but the 
work-house. Instantly leave this room, or I 
will have you driven into the street. 

Pollie. Ch-ch-champion of our s-s-sex! 
P-p-pooh! You're an imp-p-postor. You 
d-d-deceive us with yoursp-p-peeches. If you 
don’t make me an auc-sh-sh-shuneer, I'll d-de- 
nounce you— yes I will, now, at once. I'm 


g-g-going, g-g-going, g-gone! [Zxit, r. 
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Mrs. D. Was there ever anything so pro- 
voking? It’s the work of our enemies. 

Mrs. HI. No, ’tain’t, Hannah; it’s a nat’ral 
impediment. 

Mrs. D. Mother, shut up! 

Mrs. H. Wal, I never! Is that the. way 
you honor your parent? (Kee.) 

Mrs. D. It seems I am to be made a laugh- 
ing-stock for my speech. Could I have been 
too hasty? 

: Enter FLORENCE, R. 

Mrs. D. Goodness, child! You home 
again? (J?/ses.) : 

Florence. (Tragically.) Stop! Approach 
me not. Busy Rumor, with its thousand 
tongues, says, Last night you asserted, in a 
crowded assembly, that woman could achieve 
success in any path trodden by man. I come 
to you for truth. Speak, mother. Did you 
speak those words. Is Rumor true? 

Mrs. D. 1 did say so, Florence. 

Florence. (Lightly.) Then, my good moth- 
er, you will be delighted to hear that your 
daughter has chosen the profession in which 
she hopes to win fame. I want to be a lawyer. 

Mrs. H. Lor sakes! : 

Mrs. D. Florence, you are trifling with a 
serious matter. 

Florence. Yes, ’tis a serious matter. But 
I feel that in that profession I can win suc- 
cess. ‘‘ Gentlemen of the jury, I stand before 
you to plead the cause of a young girl who 
needs all your sympathy. She was the idol 
of fond parents; but, alas! her mother died. 
The father took to his side a second bride, 
and she was neglected. Not content with this, 
on his death-bed the father cut her off from 
any share of his wealth, and left her to the 
mercy of her step-mother.” 

Mrs. D. Florence, what means this? 

Florence. ‘‘Gentlemen of the jury, can you 
ask? Beneath this roof is one who is entitled 
to all the benefits of wealth and education; 
but she is made a drudge; while she who 
should rear her tenderly sees not the oppressed 
in her own home, but seeks abroad that labor 
for the improvement of the condition of moth- 
erless girls which should be commenced be- 
neath her own roof.” 

Mrs. D. Florence, are you serious, or are 
you crazy? 

Mrs. H. Not a bit of it, Hannah Merria. 
(Kee.) 


Florence. Only practising, mother. 


Enter RHODA, R. 


Rhoda. Mrs. Duplex, champion of our sex, 
I want to be an actor. 
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Mrs. D. An actress, you mean. 

Rhoda. No, an actor. Richard the Third, 
Richelieu, Macbeth are the characters I would 
play. They are manly. If man can excel in 
them, so can woman. Have you not said 
we could win suceess — 

Mrs. D. Silence! Don’t let me hear that 
word again. 
Rhoda. 

Macbeth. 


“Is this a dagger which I see’before me?” 


Yes;-let me tread the boards as 


Mrs. H. (Kee.) That young one’s loony, 
too. 
Rhoda. Or as Richelieu. 
“In the bright lexicon of youth, which Fate preserves for a 
bright manhood, 
There’s no such word as fail !”” 
Mrs. H. (Kee.) Mad as a March hare! 
Rhoda. Oras Richard. 


“Off with his head! So much for Buckingham.” 


Mrs. H. Wand sakes! that would be too 
much for him. 

Mrs. D. Enough of this, Rhoda Dendron. 
I do not care to be made the butt of your 


amusement. We can dispense with yourcom- 
pany. 
Enter Potuie, R. 
Pollie. Mrs. Duplex, champion of. your 


sex, I have chosen my profession. I will be 
a general in the army. 

Mrs. D. Pollie Nay! 

Pollie. A glorious life, at the head %: 
host, charging upon the foe. ‘Up and”at 
them.” 

“Charge, Chester, charge ! 
On, Stanley, on.” 

Mrs. D. Silence! Florence, what does all 
this mean? Gracious goodness! whom have 
we here? 


Enter MAGGIE, L., with a rough pea jacket 
and a tarpaulin hat added to her costume. 


Mrs. D. Maggie, what does this mean? 

Maggie. If ye plaze, missus, they towld 
me nixt door that all the women folks was a 
goin’ to step into the men’s places; and soI 
thought I’d jist give warnin’, and take mesilf 
to the say, for me own Teddy is a sailor, and 
I might climb the sails, and pull the ropes, 
and haul in a jib, till I larnt the way, if ye 
plaze. f 

Mrs. D. Why, Maggie, I’m astounded to 
think you should listen to such nonsense. 

Maggie. Sure, ’twas Bridget Daly, nixt 
door, that heard yez own silf talk last night, 
and towld me. 
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Enter Katie, R., with a large military hat on 
’ her head, a gun on her shoulder. 


Maggie. O, murther! Here’s Kate wid a gun! 

All. A gun! (Kati® comes, c.) 

Pollie. (R.) O, dear! put it the other way! 
(KATIE ¢urns oR.) — 

Rhoda. (L.) No, no! the other way! 

Mrs. H. Lord a mercy! she'll blow all our 
brains out! (Gets behind lounge.) 

Florence. Put down that gun, Katie. (KATIE 
takes it from her shoulder.) 

(POLLIE and RHODA scream, and jump up in 
chairs, R.; Mrs. Duplex gets behind easy- 
chair; MAGGIE jumps upon lounge, and all 
ery, ‘*Drop it!” “It's loaded!” “ Take it 
away!” ‘ Call somebody!”) : 
Florence. (Takes the gun and lays tt upon 

the floor.) ‘Youcan descend in safety, girls. 

(All get down.) 

Mrs. D. Now, Katie, what docs this mean? 

Katie. If you plaze, Mrs. Duplex, I thought, 
bein” the good time that’s comin’ was come, 
and the women folks was a goin’ to rule, and * 
the men folks do the housework, I'd give warn- 
in’, if you plaze. (Stoops and picks up the 
gun. All scream, and renew their old post- 
tions on chairs, behind chair and lounge, as 
before. Repeat cries, ‘‘ Put it down,” &c.) 

Florence. Don't be alarmed: it's not load- 
ed. (All quiet again.) 

Mrs. D. | Weil, it’s about time an end was 
put to this nonsense. You have picked up 
one of my remarks last night for the purpose ~ 
of laughing at me, or — ’ 

Florence. Teaching a lesson, mother. 

Mrs. D. Well, I acknowledge my remarks 
were a little wild, and am prepared to pay the 
penance. What shall it be? You seem to 
have been the manager of the remarkable 
scene. Speak. 

Florence. Mother, I want to take Carrie 
back with me when I return to school. 

Mrs. H. Bless my soul! what do you think 
I found in your father’s desk to-day? Some- 
thing that looks, for all the world, like a will. 
Here itis. (Gives Japer to Mrs. D.) ; 

Mrs. D. Awill. (Opening tt.) And ofa 
later date than the one in my possession. 
(Reads.) ‘*To be equally divided between 
my dear wife and my beloved daughter Caro- 


line.” Indeed! This must be seen to. 
' Florence. Ah, then Carrie is not penniless, 
after all. 


Mrs. D. Florence, how can you speak so? 
Never, while I live. Where is the dear child? 

Mrs. H. Shouldn't wonder if she was 
sweepin’ off the steps. 
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Enter CAROLINE; R.- 


Caroline. 
‘ madam. 

Mrs. D. Caroline, my dear child, I think 
your experience in house affairs has been suf- 
ficient for the present. You will go with my 

_ daughter to Rushby Seminary on her return. 
I shall look after my house myself hereafter. 

Mrs. H. Lor sakes, Hannah Merria, are 
you coming to your senses? 

Mrs. D. Uhope I have never been bereft 
of them. ; 

Florence. And the Reform Club, mother — 

Mrs. D. Shall still have my hearty sup- 
port; but no more public speeches for the 
present, for my house needs putting in order, 
and you have reminded me of that which I 
had almost forgotten, that a woman’s first 
duty is to her home. 

Katie. Faith, ma’am, if there’s to be a 
misthress, I'll sthay, if yez plaze. 

Maggie. An mesilf, too, missus, by your 
lave. 

Florence. There, mother, the storm’s over; 
so let’s hear no more of ** woman’s rights.” 

Rhoda. And I can’t be a butcher! 

Pollie. Nor I an auc-sh-sh-shuneer. 
too bad! 

Mrs. D. So there has been masquerading 
here. 

Florence. For which I alone am to blame. 
Mother, we are wild girls, and good subjects 
for missionary work. Set the Female Reform 
Club a good example by commencing its work 
in your own neighborhood, and reform us. 

Mrs. D. There is certainly a large field of 
labor here for me, and I shall set about the 
work at once. But what will the officers of the 


The reception-room is in order, 


It’s 


(Kee.) That you've backslid, 
Hannah Merria. 

Florence. If they are honest and earnest, 
they will say that she who to the welfare of 
her family first gives her heart, is a stanch 
friend to progress. In that realm she is queen, 
and they who bénd beneath her loving sway, 
freely acknowledge her, in that grand sphere, 
the Champion of her Sex. 


Situations. 
FLORENCE. 
Mrs. D. 
Mrs. H. 


MacGcGiz. 
L. 


CAROLINE. 
RHODA. 
PoLuiz. 


KatTIE. 
Rr 


CURTAIN. 
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THE LARGE HORNBILL’S HOUSE. 


HERE are several varieties of this bird, 

all taking their name from the large, 
white, horny bill, which is provided with a 
curved and heavy projection, resembling a 
small piazza roof over each eye. 

It seems that Mr. Hornbill must be either. 
one of the tenderest of husbands and fathers, 
or one of the most suspicious, for, after the 
place for the nest has been chosen, — gener- 
ally inthe hollow of a tree at a considerable . 
height from the ground, — and Mrs. Hornbill 
has safely placed herself and her one egg 
therein, Mr. Hornbill busily proceeds to plas- 
ter up the entrance to the nest, leaving only 
asmall opening for air, through which Mrs. 
H. can thrust her bill. 

When the plastering is finished, Mr. Horn- 
bill, who is a bountiful provider, spends his 
days in collecting food, which he carefully 
feeds to his imprisoned spouse through the 
window. 

It is not until the young bird is thought 
large enough to make its first atttempts at 
using its wings, that the sheltering wall is 
broken down, and the wearied mother-bird 
and her child are released by the joyful fa- 
ther. 

A traveller who saw one of the young horn- 
bills, which had been stolen from its nest be- 
fore its plumage had begun to grow, thus de- 
scribes it: — 

‘“‘It was as large as a pigeon, and exceed- 
ingly plumpand soft, with a semi-transparent 
skin, so that it looked more like a bag of jelly, 
with head and feet stuck on, than like a real 
bird.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hornbill are said not to be 
fond of moving, but occupy the same house 
year after year. t 


—— Some of the ancients had a notion that 
water when: it had once been hot was after- 
wards colder. 


—— ‘‘ My support and that of my family,” 
said Aboubekre, the successor of Mohammed, 
in his last illness, “‘ has cost the Mussulmans 
eight thousand dirhems (a small coin). I 
bequeath them the piece of garden that I own 
in the suburbs of Medina to indemnify them 
for the expense which I have cost them.” And 
yet this man could dispose of the spoils of 
Arabia, Persia, and a portion of the Roman 
empire. . J 
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A ORUSADE LEGEND. 


BY ARTHUR WILLIAM AUSTIN. 


‘ WAS when alt Europe watched to see 
The banners of the cross displayed, 
And sent her bravest chivalry 
To fill the ranks of the crusade. 


Below the walls of Antioch old, 
That bore each furious onset well, 

All day the tide of battle rolled 
Against the Moslem infidel; 


Until, just as the sun went down, 
And hid his glowing face from sight, 
One lingering ray gleamed o’er the town 
Upon the closing of the fight, 


And lit the Saracens’ disgrace, 
As from the city fast they fled; 

The crescent torn down from its place, 
The sacred ensign raised instead. 


That night, when slumber had compelled 
Each one to own its gentle sway, 

In dreams a warrior-priest beheld 
The holy lance, long hid away — 


The same that pierced the Saviour’s side, 
When, leaving crown and throne behind, 
As man to earth he came, and died 
To pay the debt of all mankind. 


Next morn the vision was revealed, 
And quick command was made to search 
Down where the weapon lay concealed, 
Below the altar of the church. 


With eagerness they gathered rouna, 
The promised token to behold, 

And sought below the church, and found 
A lance-head wrapped in cloth of gold. 


Then did the Christian warriors raise 
Unto their Lord in heaven above 

Their grateful prayers and hymns of praise, 
For such a token of his love. 





Thus cheered, the zealous host pressed on, 
In confidence before unknown, ; 
Until the sepulchre was won, 
And all their foes were overthrown. 


And one, that unto Syrian climes 
With the crusaders did advance, 
Wrote down, and left to future times, 
The story of the holy lance. 

Burrato, N. Y., 1873. 


—— 


— Cannas make a great show in exten- 
sive grounds. Their growth is too large for 
small gardens or lawns. They have a bulbous 
root, and must be taken up in the fall, like 
dahlias. They can be grown from seed, but 
rarely attain their full size the first year. The 
seeds must be soaked thoroughly in hot water, 
and started in March or April in a hot-bed. 
Erythrina must first be purchased of a gat- 
dener, but it can be kept and-propagated with- 
out difficulty, and will: well repay the little 
trouble it costs. These plants must be taken 
up before the severe frosts, and placed in the 
cellar on a layer of sand, and lightly covered. 
If the cellar is very dry, the earth may need 
sprinkling once or twice during the winter. 
Be careful not to break the roots in taking it 
up. The roots resemble carrot roots. In 
April set out your Erythrina in a hot-bed, 
covering it with three or four inches of light 
soil; when it has grown four or five inches, 
remove the: soil carefully from the crown and 
the roots, and cut off all the shoots, leaving 
on each a small piece of the root, only leav- 
ing shoots on the parent plant sufficient to 
form a strong, healthy plant. Place the shoots 
you have cut off into your hot-bed, and new 
plants will be formed. The scarlet blossoms 
of this plant are very beautiful. 


—— No country in the world has produced 
so many and such beautifully variegated leaved 
plants as Japan: whether this is owing to 
climate, soil, or the skill of the gardener is 
not known. The Japanese are especially fond 
of variegated plants, and of plants whose foli- 
age or growth assumes abnormal forms. * 
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AUTICAL. — We are exceedingly obliged 
to Old Salt for his correction, and we 
insert the material portions of his letter, 
which came too late for August. ‘I see that 
in your answer to Charles D. Irwin, of Chi- 
cago, you have made several mistakes about 
the names of the five sails mentioned. In the 
first place, you say the jib, which is bent on 
the forestay, is called the ‘fore-topmast stay- 
sail.’ It ¢s called the fore-staysail, and is 
very seldom used by sea-going vessels. It is 
generally used by coasters. 

‘The next ¢kree jibs are bent on stays from 
the sopmas? head, and are called respectively, 
beginning with the after one, the fore-topmast 
gtaysail, the inner jib, and outer jib; hex, on 
a stay from the top-gallant mast head, is bent 
the fying-jib ; and from the royal mast head 
is astay (the royal mast stay), on which, if ever 
used, is bent the 7#b-zopsail. 

‘*T have never yet, in a sea-life of six years, 
spent in deep-water voyages, seen more than 
six skifs with a fore-staysail, and zone with a 
jib-topsail.” 

We intended to write “ fore-topmast-stay,” 
instead of ‘‘ fore-stay,” for we know these things 
by heart, and even feel competent to correct 
the nautical blunders in Webster’s Quarto. We 
admit that it was absurd to put the ‘‘ fore-top- 
mast staysail” on the “‘forestay.” In regard to 
the other four head-sails, we consulted an old 
sailor, as salt as a barrel of red herring. The 
question upon which two “old salts” differ 
is whether the flying-jib belongs inside or out- 
side of the outer jib; but we think our corre- 
spondent is right. Mr. Commander Luce, in 
his work, ‘‘ Seamanship,” mentions the fore- 
topmast staysail, the jib (not inner jib), the 
outer jib, the flying-jib, the 7ib-of-jib, and the 
Jjib-topsail, which makes six; and this author- 
ity sustains Old Salt. 

Cartota.— Dashing Phil informs our 
readers in regard to ‘“‘ Poor Carlota,” — 

** Carlota, wife of Maximilian, late Ex-Em- 


! 


peror of Mexico, and brother of Francis Joseph 
of Austria, was born in 1842, and would be, 
consequently, thirty-one years of age. She was 
tall, graceful, dignified, and eminently distin- 
guished in appearance. As cousin of Queen 
Victoria, daughter of Leopold of Belgium, and 
granddaughter*of Louis Philippe, she moved 
from childhood among the most illustrious 
personages and cultivated intellects in Europe, 
These opportunities, added to a high order of 
talent, and taste for art and study, developed 
in time a lady of splendid attainments, edu- 
cated to appreciate all the ennobling senti- 
ments which should befit a princess. The 
expression of her face is said to have been 
exceedingly amiable and winning, but with a 
slight trace of haughtiness not unbecoming 
her dignity. The idea of ambition, and aspi- 
ration to noble deeds, was plainly conveyed 
in the countenance; and this was in keeping 
with the real character of Carlota, for not 
Maximilian himself, with all his energy and 
enthusiasm, exceeded his talented consort in 
natural and developed acquirements.” 

Money. —A thaler of thirty stlber groschen 
is worth about seventy-two cents, gold. A 
Jranc of one hundred centimes is worth about 
nineteen and one third cents. 

Piatinum. — E. N. M. will find that plati- 
num has different specific gravities in differ- 
ent conditions; but we think Peterson is nearer 
right than his critic. 

EAsTER Eccs.— E. Wilmurt tells how to 
prepare them. ‘Boil the eggs in water for 
five minutes, to destroy the vital part. Fora 
rose color, wrap them in a scarlet cloth, and 
boil for an hour. For blue, boil them in wa- 
ter containing a little prussiate of potash, and 
fdip them a minute, when dry, in cold water 
containing sulphate of iron. For yellow, boil 
in water with turmeric. Sumach, Brazil-wood, 
and other dye-stuffs, give various hues, which 
may be modified in tint by dipping a second 





in alum-water. 
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ANSWERS FOR JULY. 


131. John G. Whittier. 132. (F in E) (feath- 
ers) (doe) (knot) (M ache) (fin E) (birds) — 
Fine feathers do not make fine birds. 133. 
Smilax. 134. 1. Door. 2. Oboe. 3. Ooze. 4. 
Reed. 135. Printing. 

136. 


137. 1. (A C Co’er DI on) —Accordion. 2. 
(BAG PIPE) —Bagpipe. 3. (H o’er N) — 
Horn. 4. (C o’er N et) —Cornet. 5. (Base 
6=VI O L) —Bassviol. 6. (BuGLE) — 
Bugle. 7. (D Rum)—Drum. 8. (BA nJo) 
— Banjo. 9. (Mi low D on) — Melodeon. 1o. 
(FiD DLE) —Fiddle. 11. (H r P) — Harp. 
12. (Con 100 =CE Rt in A) — Concertina. 
13. (O’er GAN)—Organ. 14. (F Lute) — 
Flute. 15. (P = Piano, f= forte) — Piano- 
forte. 138.1. Ten O’clock. 2. Arrowhead. 3. 
Little Bobtail. 4. Sphynx. 5. Penholder. 6. 
Dash. 7. Capital. 8. Nick. 9. Tempest. 1o. 
College. 11. Clipper. 12. Mariner. 13. Dex- 
ter. 14. Specs. 15. L. Amppost. 16. Babbling 
Brook. 17. Moss Rose. 18. Pedler. 139. Ad- 
oration. 140. Modesty has more charms than 
beauty. 141. 1. (Pale ST in E) — Palestine. 
2. (Two R’s) — Tours. 142. 1. Ease. 2. Area. 
3. Seas. 4. Ease. 143. Talleyrand. 144. 
(Lengthened S) (wee TN) (S long drawn out) 
— Lengthened sweetness long drawn out. 145. 
Waste-basket. 146. Idaho. 147. 1. Lilac. 2. 
Inane. 3. Labor.. 4. Anode. 5. Ceres. 148. 
(A drop of ink) (1000 = M) (a key) (S) (mil- 
lions) (thin K) — A drop of ink makes millions 
think. 149. Albany. 

150. 


D 
RA 
M 


151. (Bean) (O T) (a figure among ciphers) 
— Be not a figure among ciphers. 152. 1. 
Charles Sumner. 2. Patrick Henry. 3. John 
W. Geary. 4. Josh Billings. 153. Vanilla. 
154. Cucumber. 155. 1°: 10% = 1 (ball): 1000 
balls. 156. Acoma. 157. (A fool) (lift ETH) 
(UP) (H eyes) (5 = Vo ice) (withe) (laugh) 
(TER) (butt) (A W eyes) (man) (dot H) 
(scar 100 = C E) (S 8 furlongs =a mile) (a 
little) — A fool lifteth up his voice with laugh- 
ter, but a wise man doth scarce smile a little. — 
158. 1. Gondar. 2. Persia. 3. Mandelay. - 4. 
Caffraria. 5. Labrador. 159. Calhoun. 160. 
1. Pen. 2. Eve. 3. Ned. 161. Seer. 





SoMETHING NEw. 
The following lines were taken from a sin- 
gle word, which is required. f 
181. A sweet little linnet sat at rest, 
' And twisted its little tail; 
An adder did steal anear its nest, 


And at last went inside. 
Srvap. 


DovusBLE ACROSTIC. 


The initials give the name of a poet, and 
the finals give the name of his country. 

183. 1. A country in South America. 2. Me- 
lodious musical instruments. 3. The dame for 





whom Europe was named. 
MATHILDE DEMIDOFF. 
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Diamond PuZZLeE. 
184. 1. A vowel. 2. A fruit. 3. A medicine. 
4. A sketch. 5. Attempted. 6. Final. 7.A 
vowel. Merry Mac. 


AR 


Wena 





Square Worn. 
186. 1. To have fastened together. 2. A 
river of Spain. 3. A bird. 4. No one. 
It Try. 


ENIGMA. 
187. My 1, 4, 5, 8,6 is to exhaust. My 7, 2, 
3 is used by boatmen. My whole was a son 
of Jupiter. HIAWATHA. 


CHARADE. 
188. My first is very white, 
My second is a game, 
Now put these together right, 
And you have a puzzler’s name. 
G. E. S. 


LOUIS VILL/AN 


Cross-worpD ENIGMA. 

190. My first is in came, but not in went. 
My second is in hole, but not in dent. 
My third is in make, but not in form. 
My fourth is in hail, but not in storm. 
My fifth is in warm, but not in heat. 
My whole is often a welcome seat. 

Miss Maun. 


Letrer ReEsBus. 


IT IT. 


Litt.Le -Bosrait.. ° 





Cross-worD ENIGMA. 


192. My first is in child, but not in man. 

My second is in scheme, but not in plan. 

My third is in hand, but not in foot. 

My fourth is in dirt, but not in root. 

My fifth is in light, but not in dark. 

My sixth is in kite, but not in lark. 

My seventh is in say, ‘but not in tell. 

‘My eighth is in sick, but not in well. 

My ninth is in rug, but not in mat. 

My tenth is in mouse, but not in rat. 

My eleventh is in new, but not in old: 

My twelfth is in brave, but not in bold. 

My thirteenth is in arrow, but.not in bow. 

My whole is a statesman whom you know. 
SNOWBALL. 


193- REBUS. 


SQuarRE Worn. 
194. 1. A celebrated Arctic explorer. 2. 
Extent; space. 3. Hard by. 4. To obtain by 
labor. A. D. P. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

195. r. Aconsonant. 2. A short sleep. . 3. 
A river in Prussia. 4. A beautiful fern-leaved 
plant. 5. Acity in India. 6. A beverage. 7. 
A consonant. WILL1aM Low. 


REBUS. 


BAVA GAL 


Hippen Heap WorKERS. 

197. 1. That tree is the Royal Banyan. 2 
My dog Carlo cost five dollars. 3. An earnest 
Tuscan spoke. 4. This is a strange reign. 5. 
A “Phi” lost his badge. 6. This is the regal 
pine tree. DasHING PHIL. 
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OUR LETTER BAG. 











IKE the plentiful rains which are now re- 
freshing the earth after the long drought 
come the letters of our correspondents, only 
we have had no dearth of them. The first is 
from Imp, whose cross-word is imp-erfect, but 
our artist shall see his geographical. — Little 
Bobtail has a plan to reduce the expense of 
living, which is to take a ‘“‘ sample,” cut off 
its head, and thus make it ‘‘ ample; ” we save 
his letter rebus. — J. Bull sends the names of 
plants which we never heard of, and which 
are not in Worcester or Webster; as ‘‘ Alisma” 
and ‘‘ Malus.” — Salt Point’s rébus is good 
enough. — “‘ No feller can find out” Dashing 
Phil’s rebus, though he has tinkered it; the 


man at work with a sickle is not suggestive 


of ‘*mow.” Our best head workers — those 
who try for the prizes — complain of our re- 
buses, and we must exclude the “‘ far-fetched” 
from them. — Pip’s geographical will do, but 
no mortal could solve the other. — Guitar de- 
fines ‘‘rite” as ‘‘a religious powwow”! — 
Snow-bird’s diamond is good, and we thank 
him for his photograph, which we doubt not 
looks like him. 

Tremont’s geographical will pass muster, 
though the subject is an obscure town. — Hi- 
awatha's enigma is according to the rule. — 
Osceola has a musical symbol in his rebus, 
which is fatal. — Merry Mac’s diamond proves 
to be genuine. — Puck's ‘“‘carcas” cannot be 
represented; “part of a name” and a word 
transposed are not allowable in a diamond. — 
Abdallah reverses a word in the same, and 
uses a Latin word. — Snowball’s cross-word 
is correct, but there is a mistake in each of 
the other puzzles she sends; she should prove 
them before carefully. —R. B. should send 
his name. — Pathfinder’s diamond is beauti- 
fully arranged, but it is “ paste,” for it reads 
but one way. — Ed Ucation must have more 
regard for the name he has chosen. He 
should read his letter after he has written it, 
correct mistakes; and supply missing words. 





Look in the encyclopedia for answers to the 
questions. — J. Bull’s letter rebus is good. — 
F. N. M. must write more plainly; we can’t 
read the name of the musical composer, and 
his residence seems to be “‘Munedpolis ” — 
possibly Minneapolis; we don’t know. 

F. M. W. must try again; write plainly, and 
do not attempt too much. — We will try Si- 
vad’s ‘“‘something new,” and we hope he has 
made no mistake in it. — E. A. G. sends a re- 
bus from the tip end of Cape Cod, but it con- 
tains a grammatical error — “‘ sometimes great 
good in little things are found.” — Typo wants 
to hear from Cap I. Tal and Rusticus, Box 
222, Burlington, Wisconsin; but his anagrams 
are nonsense —‘‘ A green boy’s birch oxen;” 
the diamond will pass. —E. Wilmurt’s hid- 
dens will do.— One of the musical instru- 
ments in Doesticks’s enigma is a *‘reeo;” no 
answers to the other puzzles. — Four B’s don’t 
hit the mark. — Inqwizetiv wants to know 
what a whitesmith is; one who works in white, 
or tinned iron, or in block tin. — Tecumseh 
has an enigma on John Cartier, a noted ex- 
plorer. His name was Jacques in French, or 
James in English, and ‘“‘ dainty” is not “soft.” 
— Napoleon’s geographical is accepted. — 
McElroy’s rebuses come from afar, and won't 
do. ~ H. Proctor Smith, ‘“‘ Roderick,” is the 
editor of the puzzle department of the ‘‘ Am- 
ateur Gem,” and desires contributions, but 
his “a round” and ‘‘a loft” come from a 
great distance. He will ruin the Gem if he 
prints such. 

We are sorry that Marie Antoinette was 
** onfortunate,” but we blame Bill Bumper for 
it.—A. D. P. can purchase of the news-dealer, 
orsend three dollars to the publishers, and 
take ‘‘ The Coming Wave” with it, as we do 
one square word. — All the lawyers in Phila- 
delphia could not solve Eric's rebus, ingenious 
as itis. J. Bull’s will do. — Clytie S. should 
not put proper names into hiddens. —It is 
quite impossible intelligibly to represent the 
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‘ 
“night in gale” in W. L.’s rebus, which con- 
tains other infelicities, though it is ingenious. 
— 1001 does not use cross-words. — O. F. P. 
does not define correctly in his square. — Pe- 
ter Prawle’s proposition is not admissible, 
nor his problem. — Ye tinkered rebus of Charl 
shall take its chance with the artist. — Does 
C. I. G. think we can guess a rebus of fifty- 
four letters? — Maud S. is too late. — Smith 
and Johnson don’t send their address. — No 
book on ventriloquism for C. J. M., who has 
a perfect right to his own opinion on the 
squirrel question. — Captain Jack wants to 
know *“ how to fix birds’ eggs which you want 
to keep,” and writes another letter in pencil. 
—Jo Vial is not happy in his definitions; uses 
proper names in his hiddens, and his drop 
letter is too familiar. —Tenn’s rebus will pass. 
— The acrostic ‘“‘ Ethel” has no name on it. 
Byron’s enigma is in the school readers, 
and too familiar to be printed in our pages. — 
We cannot insert Madeline E.’s address, for 
the reason often given — would subject her to 
insult. — J. Bull’s pea rebus goes to the artist. 
— Fred Landon’s characteristics go to the 
printer with the last one cut out. — E. M. G. 
uses proper names in his hiddens. — Con Cre- 
gan sends, literally, a lot of puzzles, and we 
take the diamond. —Jack’s rebus is in our 
stock; the rest don’t pass. — Eureka’s rebus 
has been sent in before. —J. W. Black, Jr. 
should use black ink, and not a pencil, for all 
except drawings. — College sends one of his 
magnificently drawn rebuses, which shali glad- 
den our artist’s eyes. — F. A. Stinson’s cross- 
word don’t rhyme; errors in the enigma. — 
Now and Then is one of the amateurs that we 
look over with great interest. —H. R. H.’s 
proverbs won’t do. ‘‘It is never too late too 
mend” his spelling. — You Bet’s rebus goes to 
the right place. — Frank’s rebus is ingenious 
and well drawn, but some of its points are far- 
fetched: as, ‘‘row in G;” two men fighting 
hardly constitute a ‘* row.” — Why does Sears 
send a second address? —J. A. W.’s matter is 
all in pencil, — Byron R. Jones, Lock Box 70, 
Washington, D. C., says that Miss Isabelle’s 
letter was mislaid, and if she will write again 
he will atone for his error. — We save W. 
Low’s diamond. — Russell's cross-word is not 
complete; the whole should rhyme with the 
rest. — Dashing Phil’s hiddens are good 
enough. — The charade of G. E. S. will do. 


Wish CORRESPONDENTS. —E. A. Young, 
Baldwinville, Mass. (specimens and authors). 
— F. A. Stinson, 237 Farnham St., Omaha, 
Neb. (young ladies). — Arthur F. Stetson, 





213 Cumberland St., Brooklyn (young ladies). 
— Andrew Jackson Harrison, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(young ladies), — Frank B. Thomas, Holland 
Patent, Oneida Co., N. Y. (guitarists). — E. 
H. Graves, 3244 Lexington Av., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (authors and editors). — A. L. Baker, 
23 North Common St., Lynn, Mass. (stamps, 
coins, and specimens). —D. L. Davis, Drawer 
1, Salem, Columbiana Co., O. (stamps and 
coins). — Woodward H. Reed, Lock Box 32, 
Alliance, O. (stamps). —H. A. Milton, 288 
Quincy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (specimens). — 
Ed Ucation, 22 Concord St., Charlestown, 
Mass. (stamps, coins, and minerals). — W. 
Clemens, Box 362, Akron, O. (stamps, coins, 
and birds’ eggs). — W. M. Pemberton, Anso- 
nia, Conn. (stamps). —John Quill, 63 West 
Market St., Louisville, Ky. (stamps, foreign, 
and catalogues). — Wm. E. Peck, New Brit- 
ain, Conn. (young ladies and editors). — D. 
C.Garrett, Box 218, Burlington, Iowa (stamps). 
— Charlie H. Smith, Box 145, Warren, War- 
ren Co., Pa. (young ladies). — Charles G. 
Orr, Box 237, Appleton, Wis. (young ladies). 
— Frank D. Willis, Lock Box 987, Pittsfield, 
Mass. (stamps, coins, and birds’ eggs). — Ed- 
ward S. Stebbins, Box 800, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.—Young America, Box 397, Ware, Mass. 
(young ladies and fun). — Calvin S. Slagle, 
Hanover, York Co., Pa. (bees). — C. H. Green, 
Syracuse, N. Y. (amateur comic papers). — 
M. L. V., 176 Clifford St., Detroit, Mich. (fun 
and poetry). — A. B. C., 1 Ayre Hill, Vienna, 
Fairfax Co., Va. (fun, specimens, and base 
ball). — Will H. Moxon, 1217 Eleventh St., 
Washington, D. C. (stamps and stamp pa- 
pers). — Walter J. Sears, Box 324, Wellsboro’, 
Tioga Co., Pa. (young ladies). — H. A. Kid- 
der, Box 17, Skowhegan, Me. (cards). — W. 
P. L., Box 10, Louisiana, Mo. (novelty press). 
—Jack Hanna, Box 96, Cadiz, O. (amateur 
papers). — George S. Huntington, Cincinnati, 
O. (specimens, California and the west). —J. 
B. Chasseaud, Eureka, 259 Quincy St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (authors, editors, and puzzlers). — 
George W. Jones, Transfer Station, Pa. (‘*spe- 
cimens of ameture papers”). — Herbert R. Ha- 
vens, 20 Granger St., Cleveland, O. (stamps). 
— Orrin W. Forsyth, 116 Leidesdorff St., San 
Francisco, Cal. (poetry and authors). —R. B. 
Paddock, Princeton, Barcan Co., Ill. (stamps, 
coins, and curiosities). — Alfred L. Hamilton, 
Box 655, Geneva, N. Y. (in German, and flu- 
tists). — Reed and Greiner, Alliance, O. (au- 
thors and specimens). — Fred T. Locke, Box 
299, Bath, Steuben Co., N. Y. (stamps and 
coins). — George W. Houghton, 3 Hanover 
St., Lynn, Mass..(stamps and amateurs). 
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EDITORIAL 


CHITCHAT. 








EDITORIAL OHITOHAT. 


OW ReEapest THou?— We should not 

ask how “ thou readest,” if we were not 
intent upon teaching our boys and girls to 
live wisely and do business correctly. It is 
of the utmost importance that people’s hab- 
its should be properly formed while they 
are young, for it is ‘hard work to teach an 
old dog new tricks.” In school, a blot on a 
copy-bvok is a terrible thing, though the 
book, when completed, is of no earthly value 
to any one. But the lesson of avoiding the 
blots is invaluable, for it has assisted in form- 
ing habits of care and neatness. A merchant, 
speaking of a boy whom he had employed, 
said, ‘* Tom is a good boy in the main. He 
is honest, intelligent, and quick and correct 
in the use of figures. But he is careless. He 
blots my books, and disfigures the pages of 
them with dirt and grease to such a degree 
that I can’t stand it, and I must discharge 
him.” And he did discharge him, all because 
he had not learned the lesson of keeping his 
copy-book neat and free from blots. 

When a conundrum is to be guessed, or a 
sum in arithmetic performed, it is necessary 
to look into the matter carefully beforehand, 
in order to ascertain the conditions of the 
question. If one intends to solve a prize re- 
bus, or to subscribe for a newspaper or maga- 
zine, it.is better to look well at the terms of 
the offer in the one case, and the rules of the 
publisher in the other. In fact, whatever is 
to be done, all the information relating to the 
subject should be obtained. It is a good busi- 
ness habit to ascertain how the work is to be 
done before it is commenced. If instructions 
are written or printed, they should be care- 
fully read and considered. 

We are led to make these remarks by the 
way that some of our correspondents and 
puzzlers do business with us. We are fre- 
quently contrained to ask, ‘“‘ How readest 
thou?” as we look over our letters, and exam- 
ine the puzzles sent for publication. Though 
we printed the conditions of the Hunter’s Camp 
rebus over and over again, and explicitly stated 
that answers must be sent in by May 20, we 





have received scores of solutions since that 
time, and continue to receive them up to this 
day, a month after the issue of the July num- 
ber. We have said that we could not adver- 
tise anything in the Wish Correspondents 
column; but still all sorts of requests Of this 
kind come to us. We have laid it down that 
certain ‘‘ diamonds” are ‘‘ frauds;” but they 
still come. In spite of all we have said about 
repetitions in enigmas, we had one to-day 
from a puzzler, who claims to be a “‘ delighted 
reader,” composed of seven letters, every one 
of which is repeated from two to twenty times. 
Though we have often stated that it takes from 
four to eight weeks to get an answer in this 
Magazine to a letter, we have letters to-day 
asking for the insertion of addresses in the 
August number, which was published a week 
ago, and the Letter Bag is all in type for Sep- 
tember. Very likely we shall have an indig- 
nant letter from this correspondent. We 
respectfully and affectionately request those 
who do business with us to read carefully the 
Editorial, Letter Bag, and Pigeon Hole Pa- 
pers 


Tue Montuiy Prize. — Eureka, of Phila- 
delphia, takes the prize for the most correct 
list of answers to the Head Work in the July 
number. Charl, Waddie Wimpleton, and 
Lapland made it “‘ a close thing ” for him. 


Tue Cominc Wave. — We have seen this 
beautiful picture, which is just completed, 
and we are quite satisfied that no chromo or 
engraving which has been offered as a premi- 
um by any publication can be compared with 
it. Itisin the highest style of art, and we 
are confident that all our readers who look 


_upon it will desire to possess it 


— When the old Greek sophist Hecateus 
was admitted to a public entertainment, and 
one was angry with him because he said noth- 
ing, he answered, ‘‘ You do not seem to un- 
derstand that he who knows how to speak 
knows also when to speak.” J 














640 OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


OVER THERE. 
J. H. TENNEY. 


-o- 
1. There’s a band of an - gel watch - ers, Just a - cross the foam-ing tide,— 


Q.--ver by the dark cold wa. - ters, Wait-ingon . the oth - er _ side. - 








Hark! there’s mu-sic on the wa - ters, Borne a -long the’balm-y © air, 










An -‘gel voi -ces ring-ing, ring - ing, ““O - ver there, just o. - ver 











2 
Waiting there with smiling faces, 
In their robes of spotless white ; 
While far out upon the river, 
Comes to us a gleam. of light. 


3). 
O’er our earthly homes are gathered, 
Many a shadow, many a gloom, 
For the loved ones who are sleeping, 

In the silence of the tomb. 


4 
But these scenes will soon be over: 
Soon we’ll join the angel band; 
Soon we’ll clasp the forms that bind us, te 
To the unseen spirit land. ; 


# From the new Sunday School Music Book, ‘“GoLDEN SUNBEAMS,” by D. F. Hopazs & J. H. Tauwer. Just 
Published Ly Lez & SHEPARD, Boston. w J 
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AN AVALANCHE. 
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THE SLEEPING SENTINEL. 
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